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MYSTERY OF MINERVA HOUSE 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 





“CaN I BE OF AXY USE?” SalD DB. NEVILLE, 


some energetic governess could be found to come 
and do the rest ! 

They did not want to establish a high school, 
Dingley-by-the-Soan was not at all advanced 
enough for such an undertaking. All the 
sisters desired was to make a home for them- 
selves now, and a wmall provision for their old 


age. 

They did not undertake to turn out prodigles 
of learning or accomplishments, but jast s'mply 
Eoglitsh girls with snfficlent acquirements to 
enable them pass tranqailly through the ordinary 
domestic life of the middle-classes, 

The two sisters were both over forty. Neither 
of them had ever had an offer of marriage. They 
ny no fovels, and rather despised those who 


Miss Barbara was motherly and stout, Miss 
Julla scholastic and prim, Never could two 
sisters have been found with less touch of 
romance about them, Never could a home have 
been pointed out less likely to contain a mystery 
than Minerva House, yet the romance and 








mystery both came before the school had been 
established a year. 

It was uphill work to establish ft, The ladies 
had no spare capital to spend in advertisements. 
They bad no large circle of friends to provide 
them with pupils. 

Dingley-by-the-Sea was too little known as & 
health resort for people with delicate children to 
rea a a in search of a school, Things looked 


very i. 

There were only three boarders, and no day 
scholare. The Misses Penkerton sat by them- 
selves one winter's night, when the three boarders 
were in bed, and thought sadly they should never 
be able to maintain the struggle. 

The rent would be due in, three weeks’ time, 
the quarter’s bills would come in at the same 
date, Their little hoard In the bank was ex- 
haueted, and to meet all these claims and also 
the expenses of the coming quarter they could 
only rely on the fees for the little aleepers up- 
staire—ten pounds for Miss Smith and eight 


the | pounds each for the little Leslies, for whom, 
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being aleters, a reduction was made, Thirby-six 
pounds, when they owed at least double, and had 
nothing In hand ! 

Poor ladies! Had they owned a long-estab- 
Ushed school, had a dcz3n boardere been seen 
coming in and out of Minerva House, no one 
wonld have been Impatient with them. 

They might have owed treble the amount they 
did, and not -have felt uneasy; but, alas, they 
were new-comers— slmoat strangers, to the tradee- 
men of Dingley-by-the-Sea ; and these good people 
knew exactly the fees for each boarder, aud could 
calcnlate the jittle sam coming In to the alsters as 
well as tho ladies themselves, 

No wonder each shopkeeper, knowing how 
Mttle there was, made op his micd to have his 
sbare. 

“We shall never be able to hold out,” sald 
Mies Julla, sadly, ‘Ib ts a pity, for tle a nice 
place, and I am sure fn tiae we should do 
well 1” 

Miss Barbara sighed, 

“T am glad we didn’t engage a governess,” she 
said, wearily, ‘‘Is would have been another 
mouth to feed, I wish we could keep'on!” 

Jalia shook her head, and jast then there came 
& prolonged pealat the door bell, 

‘What was that!” 

They glanced*at each other, poor ladies; In 
alarm. It was ten o'clock; their one servant— 
by special permfeion—-had gone to see her 
parents, and was to sleep av honst. Save for the 
sleeping childrenthe: s'sters ‘were alone {n the 
house. ws 

Dingley kept eatly hours, and a ring so late 
was quite unheard’of,” The poor thinge thought 
of the unpaid bills, and decided it must-be a 
creditor. anit di, . 

‘It we don’t go they will think werare Ip 
bed,” suggested Jali, hopefully ; but her aleter 
wae braver, and would not accept the ang- 
geation. ‘ 

"They could see the light burning ; beatde-, 
Jalla, we had better know who [a is, or else we 
shali be afrald to face anybody.” 

"It's the baker, I expect,” rejoined Julla. “He 
was quite rade the last time I complatned of the 
bread beiog sour,” 

Together they went downstafre, Jalia drew 
back the chain and opened the door, while 
Barbara, with a very emal! piece of tallow candle 
in a huge pewter candlestick, acted as light- 
bsarer ; but nefcber butcher nor other refractory 
creditor stood there, only a very emall child 
holding closely in her hand a letter. 

The Mise Penkertons were kindly crantures, 
ja eptte of thelr poverty and struggles. Toeir 
firet feeling was horror at such a mite belog 
exposed to the cold alr of the bleak December 
night. 

oe Barbara drew her {nelde, while Miss Jalla 
looked cautiously out to see if anyone loltered 
near, for 1b was quire Impossible a baby of four or 
five could have given euch a peal as they had 
heard, 

She could fiad no trace of anyone, and, tarn- 
Ing her attention indoors, found her slater 
reading the letter thelr unexpected visitor had 
brought, while the tears of thankfulness ran 
down her cheeks. 

"Mapvau,—-Compelled by family tronbles to 
separate myself from my only child, I entrast 


her to your care, in the hope you will cherish her - 


as 8 pretty charge, I cannot come and ses you. 
Idare not glve you an address ab which to write 
to me, but I shall never cease to watch over my 
child. I enclose bank-notes for a hundred 
pounds, and I will send you the same sum every 
year so long as she is well and happy. If you 
send to the station to-morrow you will find her 
box. Her name fs Noel, and she will be five 
years old on Curlstmas Eve, Be good to her 
and cherish her fs the prayer of hee unhappy 
mother,” 

There was no signature. A plle of crisp 
bank-notes Isy In Miss B.rbara’s hand, She 
— to he efster with » Kind of choked 
80>,— 

"Oh, Julla, we shall be able tostay here. It 
will tide az over the diffisalty!” | 

Jalia ogres’. She knew pees that the 
aight. of ready. money wom) 


¥ 





at. once restore | 


their creditors’ confidence. If the bills were 
paid before the little boarders went home every- 
ons would conclade they had some private 
means. 

The balance of the hundred pounds—after 
something had been laid out in advertising— 
would save them from auother similar crtoie. 
Whoever had seno her child to Minerva House 
had been the good angel of {ts mistresses, They 
slept thad night as they had not done for 
weeks. 

There was not the slightest difficulty In keoplog 
the strange manner of Noel's arrival secret, 
Sasan, the servant, only heard another pupil 
had arrived In her absence; the three little 
boarders were told thelr new playfellow had come 
unexpectedly after they went to bed ; and jas? 
as Miss Barbara was thinking of going down her- 
self to the station to faquire aboad the laggsge, 
& porter brought up two handsome boxes on a 
truck, 

“There was no one to bring fb last night, 
me’am,” he sald, civilly, “and the lady said ip 
wouldn't matter, for she had missed one trafo 
and you might nob expect her till the next day. 
No, thank you; ma’am,” as Miss Barbara 
prea @izpence, “the lady pal for every- 
thing, . 

Tne boxes‘contained such a wardrobs as had 
never: been eetm betore/at Dingley-by-the Sea. 


Ciothes fa-profasion of all sorts, daintily ere tees A 
| and the 


and fashioned as though a mother’s tiand bad 
had something to do with them, sné@ all were 
pi im clear and regalar characters— Noel 
ope { vows 
The following day was Sanday, and when 
little Mtsa Hope, fo her velvaypelisse, » 


‘eb church at Miss Penkerton’s side, there was 


quite a revulsion in Dingleyv* 

Going to rain the new schdol! “Not abit of ft ! 
Why, ttiere was one pupit-fa clothes fit for a 
princess, ‘ 

Oo the Monday several~ people called for 
prospectuses, and when Migs Penkerbon broke up 
forthe holidays she had the prospect of seven 
new boariers for the next quarter | 

For tem years Mrs. Hope’s payments came 
regularly, just before Christmas, bud alws ys with- 
outa line of writing. Save for the hand- in 
which the address was written being always the 
same, Miss Penkerton would have imagiusd the 
mother was dead. 

Other tokens there were that “ Miss Hope” 
had someone to think of her away from Dingley. 
Twics ayear boxes came with dainty clovhes, 
foteresting books, and all those trifling pro 
girls love to possess ; but ib was nop until Noel’s 
alxteenth birthday that Miss Penkerton received 
another letter about her. 

The school now was flourishing beyond its 
founders’ wildest hopes. Professors from 
Ipswich, resident foreign governesses, a gymna- 
slam, and all modern improvements. 

The Miss Penkertons were considered the lead- 
fog inhabltante of Dingley-by-the-Sea, and the 
livtle watering-place thought the flourishing 
echool quite a credit to it. 

Bat though gratitude is sald to be the rarest 
of human vireues, In this case ib never failed. 
Barbara and Jalia Penkerton loved Noel Hope 
almost as if she had been their own child. 

They would never forget her coming had been 
the turning point fn their struggle. But for the 
firat) hundred pounds recelved with her their 
school must have been given up ; and afterwards, 
even when thinge looked brighter, the certainty 
of that regular sum com{ng every Dacember had 
done wonders for them. 

Had devoted parents been expected every week 
to Inquire into Miss Hope’s welfare, she could 
not have beén more cared for. ; 

She wasj§cherished almost as thelr own flesh 
and blood, yet they were careful nob to bring 
dislike and envy on her by making her a 
favourite over her schoolfellows ; and so it came 
about <uab Noel was as popular with the girls as 
with the teachers. | 

And now, when she was sixteen, the second 
letter came, and Miss Barbara read {¢ with 
anxlety, dreading she should be called on to give 
ap her darling. “ 

Bab she need not have troubled. There was 





no mention of reclaiming Noel, only a request 
that, now she wis sixteen, she should learn a few 
extra subjects, afd an fotimation that the terms 
would be increased accordingly, which they were, 
for the bank-notes this time represented a hun- 
dred and thirty pounds ! 

The Miss Penkertons marvelled more and 
more ; a little child might be a tle to a woman. 
They could anderstand when Noel came to them 
her mother might have been young enongh to 
have to submit to relations’ wishes, but now she 
mus be at the very least 8 woman of five-and- 
thirty, f 

She had had for years a liberal command of 
money, She and her daughter might have lived 
in humble fashion ouly on the sam pald for 
Noe\'s education, She loved the child; the 
very tone of the two letters showed ip, Woat 
mystery, then, parted them f* 

Long ago the old ladies—-they were really old 
now—had felt it their duty to sell Noel all they 
knew of her history, They thought she could 
better reply t> the questions which strangers 
ask@d from time to time if she knew all they 
could impart. 

The girl's own baby recollections added little, 
She coulf’ dimly remember her mother as very 
sweet and beautiful, and always kind and loving, 
but the could recéli nothiog of her father, nop 
éven ¥. . Ss enough, fo spite of the 

If which ehe had come to Dingley, 
® never-falling supply of them sent there, 
besided the annual psymeate, Noei declared she 
had been poor, 

Very {sind and dim were her fmeges of the 
pst; bat she was sure her home had been 

and shabby, the food scanty and plain. 
She said the rovmi®at Minerva House seemed so 
large and grad; €0d ib was so nice never to be 
hungry. ~~ 

Toe Mise Pefikertons gave up the attempt to 


solve the mystery. If Mrs, Hope had been poor, 
ee = provide such dainty clothes for her 
c 


To guard Noe! againet all unkind conclusions, 
the kind old maida spread the report her parents 
were in India. I was impossible to conceal the 
fact that they never wrote to her; bat Mire- 
we took goon nog rg ace the half- 
yearly ge and was always ready to say, 
when ny J P&rchase was discussed referring to 
Nosl, “ Of course you must have {b, dear; your 
mamma wishes you to spare no expense ;"” and 
so, by these simple tactics, though a good many 
ptople thought Mrs, Hope very indolent not to 
write to her daughter, no one ever suspected the 
truth, that nelther Miss Penkerton nor Noe) had 
ever written to her, because they had no idea of 
her address. 

They were strictly honest, the two sisters who. 
had once been so near rain, When the pay- 
ments were increased they gave Noel a very 
liberal allowance for pocket-money, and took her 
to London daring the Christmas holidays, that 
she might see something of the great world be- 
yond Dingley ; and the reeult cf the old maide 
patient and loving care was, that at 
eighteen, Noel was as sweet a picture of girl- 
hood as could have been found—a little graver, 
a little stalder, pethsps, than ff she been 
brought up fn a father’s house, with the cheerfal 
voices of brothers and sisters round her, but nod 
In the least sad or gloomy. 

Despite her strange Liters. Noel was nod 
dreamy or romautic. The practical common- 
sense which had surrounded her had given her ® 
quick jadgment ard a fund of seif-reilance, If 
ber mother’s payments had ceased Noel would 
have been qatte fitted to earn ber own living. 
She was a litele, only a trifle, self-willed, which, 
psrhaps, was natural, considering here was the 
raling voice at Minerva House ; but this folble 
did not prevent her from being a very dutifsi 
pupil to the old ladies, a general favourite with 

sand cervants, while the younger boarders 
looked up to her with almost passionate affec- 
tion, 

As she grew older she never alluded to ber 
own history, and never willingly spoke of ber 
mother, Tae Miss Penkertons humoared her fa 
thia; and though to each other my ng el 
coursed on the mysterious conduct of Mre. Hope 
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chey carefully avoided the enbject to Noel as 
soon as they understood {tb pained her. They 
even permitted her to choose harself Qaakerlike 
drezes, fnstead of the rich array which was still 
sent so unfallingly. They saw the girl shrank 
almost with loathing from the rich gifte of the 
mother who made no effort to see her; and 
thoogh they did not share the feeling they 
reanected it, and let thelr favourite go her own 


ac was “December, It wanted lows than a 
month to Noel's niseteenth birthday, and the 
yourg lady eat over the fire in her own particular 
asccrum, lost in a reverie. 

Minerva House was a very spacious ballding, 


olé-‘ashloned and roomy, with all kinds of queer- 


thaped little apartments meeting you in every 
direction. ef 

Two of these had been given to Noel when 
she was seventeen, nearly two years ago, and at 
the same time she was formally released from 
the echool-room routine, though she still joined 
epeclal classes, and went on with masic and 
drawing under the masters; but at seventeen 
she ceased to be “one of the girls,” and the 
qisint ttle rooms opening into each other as 
rere atady a fitted pp for her, not 
luxa \y or , but yet with all necessary 
for simple bod mney 4 

She bought a second-hand plano out of 
her pocket-money (Miss Penkerton {insisted on 
her having thirty pounds a-year), and enjoyed 
many an hour of commane with {r, 

Is had been her own wish to become a janior 
teacher in the school, but her old friends had 
steadily refased. 

Mrs, Hope had never falled to provide for her 
child, they urged, and ft was a slight to her for 
Nel to take the step of earning her own living 
without her mother’s sanction, so Nosl yielded 
the point, and tried to believe the old ladies 
were right In thinking that, as she was now 
certainly “grown up,” Mrs. Hope, with the 
next yearly payment, would surely send some 
notice of her own wishes respecting her child, 

Nineteen all but three weeks, and more than 
two-thirds of her life had been spent at Dingley- 
by-the-Sea. 

She could remember no other home, Save 
for those visits to London with her teachers, 
Noel had never been away from Minerva House 
eince ehe came to fb. 

Many a school friend In earller years had 
begged for Noel to spend P aa of the holidays 
with her, and parents had backed the petition 
warmly ; but Mise Penkerton had always refused, 

. Hope was too far off to be con- 
sulted, and she did not like to act without her 
authority. 

Tae invitations had quite ceased now. Od 
girls ha@ told new ones the veto placed on Noel's 
leaving Minerva House; and so fs came about 
that thelr favourite had never been separated 
from the Milas Penkertons, even for a day. 

She did them credit, A slight, graceful girl, 
who carried her little head proudly erect, and 
carried hereelf with a simple dignity worthy a 
dake’s daughter; brown -hair which took a 
golden tint In the sunshine, and which- Miss 
Hope wore combed high on the head, and plaited 
there in acoronet, The style was trying, but ft 
sulted her ; for the rest, she had regular features 
and large, velvety brown eyee. 

. — St oe of fotelligence ph wl 
ace, but ¢ , pleading on 
childhood had left it. eae 


For many years Noel had met with nothing | ‘pored 


jo) kindness, and now she expected nothing 
ae, 

Sie was tall, without belog angular; slender 
withont being thin. Her hands Serewhite and 
well shaped, her feet small and arched, 

She wore a dress of grey cashmere, which 
ited her like a glove. Ib had trimmings of soft 
velvet, and dainty lace ab the throat and wrists. 
There was not a scrap of bright colour about her, 
except a bunch of holly berries which one of the 
ttle day scholars had her that morning. 

Enter Miss Penkerton, witha sheet of psper 
well covered by a long itst of names, 

; “Noel, are you busy #1 want you to tell me 
{fT have got all the people down right,” 





For the end of the autamn term (quarters 
were long since done away with) a> Minerva 
House wa: alway® celebrated by a soirée and 
prize-giving, to which all the parents of pupils 
past, present, end future were bidden, 

The prevent ones were no difficulty, elnce the 
puplle themselves would have reminded Miss 
Penkerton had they been forgotten ; but past 
aud fatare names gave a little trouble, 

When a succesefalachool has besn etarted four- 
teen year, {t Sstands to reason the old pupils 
would be a formidable number, without their be- 
longings, and of late years iv had been a standing 
anxiety to Mies Penkerton to decide how long 
must elapse after a young lady left Minerva 
House before she and her famliy might be omitted 
from the Invitation list, 

The “ future” question she had partly solved 
by asking only such people as had daughters at 
leget seven years of age. 

Noel took the list with a smile: 

‘*We muat te careful,” she said, comically. 
“Don’t you remember bow offended Aunie Mar- 
tin’s mother was last year because we forgot her 
sleter-in-law’s nieces? Oar parties are so popu- 
lar, you know. I thinkall Dingley would ilke to 
be asked,” 

An foterruption, Enter a servant with a 
bewildered face. She had been at Minerva House 
aspatlour-mald for over five years, and never 
before had such a messege as she now bore been 
entrusted to her, 

*' It you please, ma'am,” she sald eagerly to her 
mistress, *‘there’s a gentleman here. He won't 
= his name, but be says he’s come bo see Miss 

o ” 

Mise Peokerton was all fc a flatter; even her 
cap ribbons began to shake. Noel, whom the 
announcement concerned so much more nearly, 
was perfectly calm. 

‘SAll right, Mary,” she sald, quietly, ‘' Where 
have you put him!” 

‘*In the drawing-room, miss,” And Mary 
retreated to spread the news fn the kitchen. 

'* My dear aunty,” cried Noel, uslog the pet 
name she had given her kind old friend when she 
came to thema little chiid, what fs the matter! 
You are trembling all over!” 

“I feel eo frightened,’ sald Miss Barbara, “‘ If 
only Jalia was at home. She had always a better 
head for bustness.” 

*' Toere’s nothing to fear,” said Noel, gently. 
‘If ever any person did thelr duty to another 
you have more thau done yours tome. Do try 
andcheer up! I want you to come downstairs 
with me see my first wisitor, Afver all ””— 
and the girl smiled bravely—‘‘{t may be nothing 
to do with my parentage! Mr. Eilersife talked of 
askiag his friend to call about those violin lessons 
I fancied. He may have made a mistake, and 
asked for me inetead of you.” 

“To be sure!"-—~Miss Barbara felt quite re- 
Weved, ‘ Oaly, Noel, 1am always anxious jus) 
at this time of year. Is was this very montb, 
you know, that you came to us.” 

They went to the drawing-room together—the 
school-mistress, In her black slik and lace cap, 
quite a picture of well-earned prceaperity, and 
Noel lookiog a vision of youthful beauty, A 
stout, middle-aged man was sltting by the fire. 
He certainly could not ko Mr, Eilersife’s young 
friend, for the violin professor was sald to be 
under thirty ; indeed, he did not look like a 
teacher at all. His clothes, though new and weil 
made, had a flashy alr; his watch-chalo, com- 
of large thick links, strack Noel at once as 
sham, while his red face and crisp black hair 
{ospired both pupil and teacher with aversion. 

At last?"—he had eo'z-d Miss Penke:ton’s 
hand, and was shaking tt with merciless force, 
quite forgetting her rings—‘' Often, madam, I 
have longed for this day, when [ should be able 
to thank you for your goodness to my eainted 

Poor Miss Penkerton, her fingers aching from 


his violence, was speechless, Is was !mporaible, 
quite Imposslble, could claim Noel as hie 
sister, and yet-—— 


Perhaps the stranger perceived his verbosity 
was wasted. He put one hand on his breast and 
alghed profoundly, and turned to Noel. 





“When did you last hear from your 
mother ?” 

'* By what right do you ask the question?" 
returned the girl, defiantly. 

“ Highty, tighty, miss, you'd better keep a 
clvil tongue In your head,” sald the guest, huffily, 
“Tvs no use being handsome if you're a ehrew. 
Perhep*, madam "—turning to Mise Penkerton 
—‘ you wi'l condescend to answer me, When 
did you last hear from Mrz, Hope?” 

"To will be a year to-morrow.” 

"Then you are quite unprepared for my sad 
communication, My fll-fated sister died last 
week In my arms ; and I am here, in compliance 
with her last reques’, to assume the guardiansh!p 
of ber child.” 

The blank dismay refiscted on the faces of his 
Meteners troubled him nct at all, Noel econ 
found her vofcs, 

*'T shall be nineteen thie month,”’ she sald, 
auletly ; “and lam quite able to earn my own 
living, elr ; so that there fs no occasion for me to 
troub!e you.” 

"It fanotrouble. I hope I know my daty, I 
gave my promise to my alster, and you will retarn 
with me to-night.” 

**T shall not!” 

“1 think, sir,” {oterposed Mise Penkerton, 
seriously, ' you ought to give as some proof of 
your extraordinary statements.” : 

“Tcan give you ample proof. I was here a 
night In December, almost fourteen years ago, 
with my efeter. You were not quite so pras- 
perous In those days, madam. You found a baby 
on your doorstep—at least, a child that was little 
better than a baby. She had a lester In her hand, 
Thot child was my niece, Noel, here presend, and 
& very fine girl she's grown. If you want me to 
go Into details, she was dressed fa red velvet, 
quite new, snd bad corly hair, mach lighter than 
itfenow, You don’t seem convinced yet. Well, 
on one shoulder, jast where the sleeva would 
hide {t, there is a brown mark, something like an 
old brulae, You have tried, I daresay, to move 
I, but nothing you can do will take {t away. Ib 
{s a birth-mork, and she will carry {[t to her grave, 
Now, ma'am, I have one proof more. Perhaps 
yoo wiil kindly read this.” 

Ic was a very short document, but Miss 
Penkerton saw by the endorsement on the back 
it was awill, The writing was largs and clear, 
like a lawyer's clerk's, and ib briefly stated that 
Belena Hope, of Acacia Cottage, Dulwich, basing 
fa her right mind, bequeathed all she had to her 
brother, Samuel Raymond, in trust for her only 
child, Noel, now at Minerva Honse, Dingley-by- 
the-Ssa, and that she desired him to have the 
sole charge and custody of the satd Noel Hope 
until euch time as she married, or reached the 
age of twenty-one. 

The aiguatare was In the same delicate hand 
Miss Penkerton had seen on the outetde of the 
packet of bank-notes sent regularly for eo many 
years. Shecould have sworn to the writing any- 
where. The poor old lady gave up the struggle, 
and began to ery. 

"JT do not mean to distress you, madam,” asid 
Mr. Raymond, pompously. “My niece shall 
visit you from tims to time, and correspond 
with you constantly, bub her chief home must be 
with me, My promise to her dying mother re- 
quires that she should ve ander my roof.” 

Noe! turned to her kind old friend, 

" You will not give me up, dear?’ she pleaded. 
" You will let me stay with you until I can geta 
altuation ?” 

“Dear, you should ekg:s my last crust,” sald 
Misa Barbara, sficctionateiy ; " besides, Jaila 2.24 
I have saved money, and we have no one to think 
of but you.” 

“Gently, gently,” Interposed Mr. Raymond. 
“I'm the girl’e legal guardian, and if you defy 
the law, ma’am, you'll be in an awkward plight. 
You and your eleter ‘il be put in prison for con- 
temp? of Court, and then what'll become of your 
fine schoo! #” 

He had won the victory at last, For herself 
Noel would have defied him to the end, but she 
could not risk the prosperity of the two old 
ladies who had been #o good to her, and who 
knew so little of the world, They were no match 
for him, 
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After all, she could easily run away from her 
unole’s, and retarn to Dingley-by-the-Saa. The 
Mise Penkertons then could n0b run the risk of 
being punished for refusing to give her up. 

“ Say no more,” cried the girl, slowly. ‘'I will 
go with you, Mr, Rsymond." 

“Come, now, that’s seosible,” he retarned, 
warmly ; “and you shall now be the loser by ft. 
You shall do just as you Mke at Dulwich, and if 
this good lady and her sister like bo coms and eat 
their Carlstmas dinner with us, there'll be a 
hearty welcome for them, And now, my child, 
we'd better be st Tae days are short 
enongh, and we must get to Dalwich to-night, I 
daresay Miss Penkerton ’i1 be good enough to 
send your clothes after you. You'll want only a 
smal! bag now; indeéj, nons of your dresses ll 
be much use, as of course I must bay you a black 
rig-out, Jasb get your good-byes over, and we'll 
be off !” 

And off they were fn less than an hour, When 

{ss Jalfa retarned and heard the news she 
stamped her foot, a habit of hers when at all 
provoked, and said to her sister,— 

“Bat I don’s believe a word of it!” 

In vain Miss Barbara repeated her story, 
laylog great stress on the dangers they them- 
seives would have encountered had they refused 
to give up Noel, bat addiog, with a sob,— 

* I'd have faced it all rather than let the poor 
child go off against her will.” 

*T don’t belfeve fb,” returned Miss Jalis. 
“When a woman’s dead her will fan’s in her 
relations’ keeping to be carried about in their 
pockets like a handkerchief, Anyone might pick 
up the story of how Noel came here in a red 
velvet dress fourteen years ago.” 

“ Bat the writing, aleter,” urged Miles Barbara. 
It was the same hand I am certain.” 

“Signatures have been : ged before now,” 
persisted Mise Jalia, 

** And the mark on her erm?” 

Bat to this Miss Julia was convaniently deaf, 
She had discovered s fresh proof of Mr, Ray- 
moud's impostare, 

** Acacia Cottage, Dalwich,” she repeated 
scornfully, reading the address from the card 
on which her alster had taken {b down. 
“Why, Bab, I wonder that dida’) open your 
eyes?” 

** Tt is the very address mentioned in the will,” 
replied Mias Barbara, meekly. 

“Well, perhaps the will was made a dozen 
years ago. Dalwich may have been smaller then. 
Way, there’s North Dalwich and West Dulwich 
and East Dalwich, South Dalwich and Dalwich 
Oommon! Who ifn the world would ever find 
anyone out there, with jast the name of a 
cottage! [ct would be like looking for a needle 
in a heyfield.” 

“T am sure [t fs his true address.” 

“Bab, you are aa easily taken fa as a chfid, 
If there’s one Acacia Cottage in Dalwich there 
are twenty.” 

"Bat baving lived there so long he would, 
doubtless, be well known, And it must be 
right, for he asked me to send Noel's clothes 
there!” 

“She'll never get them. Look here, Bib! 
Tf all fs right the child will write to us to- 
morrow, and we should get her letter the next 
morning. It'll be time enough then to pack ber 
things; but mark my words, when we do hear 
from ber, poor dear, you'll regreb you ever let 
her go with that man,” 

Miss Barbara regretted {t sooner, The next 
day, almost directly after tea, while the elsters 
were discust{ng Noel's prospects, Mary once more 
announced a visitor. 

“To's Miss Noel’s mamma, please. Sho sald 
she wanted to see you at once,” aud close on Mary’s 
footsteps came g fair and still beantifal woman 
dressed in deep mourning. No need to ques- 
ton her identity, She was the living image of 
3 girl they loved so well—an older edition of 

el, . 

Miss Barbars felt ready to scream, Mv. Ray- 

ond had declared he came etraight from his 

ter'’s funeral to demand the child in obedience 
to her dying wish, and here was the lady her- 
self alive and well ! 
The two old maids little dreamed how strange 









: 


@ history was their favourite’s, and that the 


story of the mystery of Minerva Honse was bad 
jast begun, 
‘ OHAPTER II. 


Tue Erles of Erleamsre wera one of the 
oldest families ia Keat. Thelr beautiful home 
stood wishin a few miles of Canterbury, and was 
one of the show places of the neighbourhood. 
Rawour said the Eries had lived there since the 
days of Ktag John, and that they had been singu- 
larly prosperous fn all the relations of life, their 
sous marrying hefresses, their daughters weddinz 
peers, and that, as far back as record went, no 
son of the house had ever been mean or dis- 
honourable, no daughter anything bat beautiful 
a bey h ~ ston al 7 

at in the present genera was chan 

Lord Erle married beneath him—a beanttiel ous 
ill. bred and violent woman, who seemed to bring 
@ curse upon the family. Swangely enough, for 
centuries “younger” sons had been unknown 
among the E le’s, By some odd chance exch 
peer only rejoiced In one boy; the girls were 
more numerous, Before now  half-a-dozsn 
daoghters had been seen in the E-lesmere 
nursery ; but with unfalitog precision each Lady 
Erle presented her husband with one son, and 
one only, but the vixen whom the present baron 
had brought home was unlike her predecessor, in 
this asin all else. She had no daughters, and 
left behind her four sons ; so that Lord E le— 
whose ancestors had included each successive 
fortuve acquired by marriage In the entail— 
found himself with the task before him of making 
acm: provision out of his annual focome for his 
three younger boys. 

Poor old man, he had married compara- 
tively late—not till thirty-five—snd every- 
thing seemed to go wrong with him. His heir 
was a wild, extravagant young fellow, who was 
cut off ab twenty-five, In the midst of a mad 
career of folly, His second eon dled just s year 
later while with bis regiment in Africa ; he was 
the flower of the flock, and his father mourned 
him truly. The youngest of the family drank 
bimself to death, and so there only remained of 
the four sons the third, Austin, who was a 
marked contrast to his brothers, having always 
led apparently an upright, decorous life, against 
whom no charge of wrong had ever been brought, 
who lived quietly at home with his father at 
Eclesmere, seeking no pleasure or galety, and 
content to spend bis whole time in looking afrer 
the estate, which must some day be his own. He 
was a atald, thoughtfal man of forty, with dark 
hair and heavy-looking features, Inherited from 
his low-born mother. He was a far better man, 
people admitted, than his eldest brother, and yet 
the reprobate had been loved and cherished, while 
Austin was only tolerated. 

The county familles spoke well of the heir of 
Eclesmere, and invited him to their homes, but 
not one of them felt a genuine friendship for 
him, The poor psople simply ex«crated him, 
and declared fb would be an evil day for them 
when he came jato power ; yet Austin Erle had 
never openly oppressed them, Perhaps they 
were sharp enough to read the~man’s true 
character, which he kept hidden so carefally 
behind a mask of urbane condescension. 

Aastin was unmarried, His father had again 
and agsin urged him to bring home a wife, 
declaring that she should be mistress of F-les- 
mere, and fill the old house with company if she 
pleased ; but Mr, Erle always returned the same 
answer, that he did not feel inclined to marry. 
Of course, he was a greab match, the beet by far 
in the nelghbourhood ; but he was not a favourite 
with the young ladies who lived near E:-lesmere ; 
and one of them, to whom her far-seeing 
mamma represented he was worth winnlog, 
declared she would as soon marry Blusbeard. 

Lord E-le was hard on eighty. The doctor 
had sald frankly he could not last much 
longer. 

December came fn, bleak and cold, and the 
old man’s enfeebled frame could nob stand ft, He 
went B.! as the villagers said, “‘ like the snuff of 
a cyndie,” 








He was found dead fn bis bed one bitter morn- 
ing, snd Austin was Lord Eirle, and master of 
the grand old home which bad bsen In his family 
for ceaturies. 

The new Lord Ecle betrayed no elation at his 
honours, Perhsps they had been too long a 
certainty for him to rej»lce mach when they 
came. Perhaps, in spite of his hard, cold nature, 
he had cared enough for his old father to feel 
his death. 

His face wae very stern and impsslve. He 
senv off a telegram for the family lawyer, and 
gave orders for his steward to come to him at 


once. 

If hard words broke bones it fs certain this 
steward would not have had a sound one 
remaining, for he was detested by all the 
villagers, 

No one knew his antecedenta, He had ap- 
on the scene suddenly five years before, 
when the late steward died. 

Mr. Erle had sald @ word to his father lo his 
favour, and he was promptly sngaged. 

He had « Iotle house near the lodge, and seb 
up to be a gentleman, although he looked very 
unlike one. 

Many a complaint of him was carried to the peer 
fm the early days of his rule, but Lord Ecie only 
dtrected his son to Jook into the matter ; and, as 
Mc. Austin and the steward fovarlably thought 
alike, by degress peop'e ceased to appeal sgalast 
Mc. Mayo’s barsh measures, 

The man came into his new master’s presence 
with a perfect air of equality. 

He shut the door, aud took a seat uninvited 
opp2aite the new Lord Erle, looked shrewdly into 
his face, and waited for him to speak. 

“You can guess what I want with you, 
Mayo?” 

“T am not fond of guessing, Lord Erle,” 
returned the steward, coolly, “I'd rather you 
spoke out.” 

‘*You know the business I told you of in 
London ; {t must be seen to at once,” 

Mayo shrogged bis shoulders. 

** To is a ticklish matter.” 

“ Nonsense, you can manage it, I will de 
you with money. For your sister's you 
ought not to healtate,” 

"T fancy Maggie can take care of herself, Lord 
Ecle,” returned “the steward, quietly; “she 
always had a knack of {t, I shouldn't wonder if 
she were here to-night.” 

“Here!” 

And why not? It’s her rightful home. 
There's precious few women who would have 
been content to live in a miserable cottage when 
they had » claim to a house like this; and why 
you made such a mystery of your marriage, | 
never could make out.” ¥ 

"'Oan’t you? Think of that other business. 

"T have,” confessed the man, blantly, “ I've 
turned It over time after time to try and see 
what you were aiming at, but I never could find 
out,” 


* Then you must be a simpleton,” 

“Taavk you. My view was that nothing 
could alter matters. You would want that 
business ‘settled,’ whether you were married or 
single. As a bachelor you’d be jast as un- 
willing to turn out of E-lesmere as you would 
married,” 

** Jaut.” 

* Well, then——” 

Austin looked into the fire; at last he sald, 


slowly,— 

"| always felt, so long as I remained alngle, 
the woman would make no claim. Why she has 
held her tongue all these years I can't make out, 
but she must have an object. 1 took ft to be 
she would make no stir anti! the girl came of age 
—-two years hence.” 

“ Why not wait til then, and deny everything ! 
Lord Erle’s word would surely be as good as 
nsmeless adventures!” 

“Bat,*you see, she is not that, For some 
‘time after my brother's death she was nearly 
starving, could hardly earn enough to keep body 
and soul together, I hoped then they would 
both slip ont of my way naturally.” 

‘* An affectionate relation, traly !” 

Austin did not heed the aneer, 
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“Bat, you see, she was pretty, very pretty, 
and a man old enough to be her father found it 
out, and offered to marry her. He was as rich 
as Circo, aud be made bat one stipulation—she 
should up the child, He would provide for 
in handeomely, bat he wonld not have it with 
him. I suppose, poor woman, she decided {t 
would come to starvation if she refused, and so 
sbe accepted.” 

Mayo shook hfs head. 

* Why didn’t she apply to your father ?” 

“ Becanse she had a bad opinion of me, I 
may as well tell you the truth. I loved her 
before even she saw Roland, and I swore to be 
revenged on her if she refused me. I fancy she 
would have trusted the child to street beggars 
rather than me, I can understand her plan. 
She thonght, buried in the obscurity of a 
country schoo), the girl would be eafe until 
she could reciaia her. Moet likely she did not 
expect Sir Eaatace Tempest to last many years, 
She just meant thiogs vo drift on as they were 
unti) his death.” 

* And nowt” 

"Well, you eee my father’s death will be fn 
all the London newspapers to-morrow and shs 
is bound to see it. Then, look here! I saw this 
young and I felt then there wae no time to 
088. 

He poiated to an announcement in the first 
column of the 7'imes 

"Oa the fitch fostant, at Ventnor, of pneu- 
monla, Sir Eustace Tempest, B.ronet, aged 
seventy.” 

“Tae moment the funeral is over my siater- 
fo-law will rash to claim her davgbter. S-eing 
my father’s death in the papers she will probably 
place the proofs of the giri’s birth in the hands 
of a lawyer, and at once claim her rights,” 

" Aud can she prove anything ?” 

"Sie can prove her marriage with Roland 
and the child’s birth. You eee ft will be very 
different from dealing with a nameless pauper, 
Tae Tompests are a first-rate family, For 
yeara she hae mixed in the best society, and it 
is well known that she was a widow with a little 
ebild when she married Sir Eustace. Ail she 
haa to do fs to satlefy peop'e that Roland Erle, 
her first busband, was my father’s son, and that 
the child she produces fe the one described In the 
c-rtificatee as his. I am not a particularly 
desponding person, Mayo; bud I see qaite clearly 
it Lady Tempest once finds her daughter we may 
as well give upeverything. Your sister may be 
Lady Erle, bu she will bes poor man’s wife 
and ber children beggara—not to speak of her 
brother |” 

The hint was nod lost upon Mayo, 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“I want you to mansge that Lady Tempest 
dogs not find her daughter,’ 


‘* Bat a girl of nineteen, possessed of moderate: 


Intellect, could easily fiod Lady Tempest, whore 
ee and rank will meke her address no 
secret,” 

*‘Jast so; but my nicc> has no idea of ber 
own mame or her mother’s rank. She was 
christened Noel Hope, and the second name 
has been ueed as her surneme all these years. 
She will never seek ‘Lady Tempest.’ Her ark 
of refuge will be the school where she was 
brought up. Only get her awsy from there, avd 
hide her safely, only make it impossible for her 
to return to Dingley-by-the-Sea, and we have 
Won our eanse |” ‘ 

"Bas!" 

eo > waved his hand K yom 

make no suggestions, leave all to your 
ready wit, I will give yon a : 


3 
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strong passion 
Helen Rsymond, and that 


bad turned tos jealous hatred. He bad mar.” 


tied con nd Neha He had children of his 
Own 5 never forgotten Helen ; to 
bring sorrow on her, and ’ 


long-deferred with her daughter were 
simost stronger with bim than to save 
Lis inheritance, 





“Thirty thousand a year!” commented 
the lawyer, when be arrived the nex day, and 
had had a long interview with Auativ, “ and 
apy amount of funded property, which by your 
father's will goes with the estate. You are a 
happy man, Lord E 'e!” 

Was hef A» that very moment the stir of 
an arrival wae heard through the stillness of the 
house of mourning, and the old butler sppeared 
with e hesitating face. 

'*] beg your pardon, my lord; but there's a 
lady bere who would come in, and she says she’s 
Lady E te!” 

S wmone ‘sald a ‘'Iady" out of reepect to his 
master, bub the person who followed closely on 
the old servant's heels had no real claim to the 
title She was of s far lower clase even than the 
Joes mistress of E-leemers. She was Mayo’s 
half-slater, and posvessed neither the brains nor 
enerey which had raised the steward above his 

h-' - 


She had been very beautiful, after a volup- 
tuous southern type; but drink and Indul- 
gence in an ungovernable temper had already 
done much to destroy her charms. She looked 
like some spirit of evil as she sailed foto the 
he three noley children trooping after 


r. 

“You didn’t say when you'd send for us, 
Austin, 20 I thought it better to come straight 
on. Perhaps you'll jost tell that fellow,” mean- 
fog Simmons, “I'm his mistress, and he must 
keep a civil tongue in bis head if he wante to 
stay here.” 

Bat the butler interposed. He did not like 
the new Lord Erle—few of the servants did; 
but for hia father’s sake he would save him 
the mortification of speaking of his wife, as 
Simmons now felt eure the new arrival was, 

“I beg your parder, my lord; but I am 
getting too old for changes, and 1 should like 
to leave you this day month. My old master 
lef> me an annuity, eo I shan’t need another 
situation, Shali I tell the housekeeper of Lady 
Evte’s arrival }” 

Tne ci-devant Miggle Mayo locked delighted 
as sho heard her title for the first time. 

“Yes, you can tell her,” said Austin, slowly, 
“There must be rooms prepared and orders given. 
Would you ike to see Mrs. Green yourself, Mar- 
garet ?” to his wife. . 

‘No, I wouldn't,” she retorted, ‘If youhaven’t 
got servants enough to ges a bed or two ready 
without tliog me when I'm just off a journey 
it’s a pity.” 

Tex was going on in the servants’ hall when 
Simmons retarned to it, the housekeeper herself 
presiding 

“Mrs G-een,” said the old man, “I’m leaving 
this houee in a month's time, and I advise you 
to do the same, The moaeter's wife has come, 
and to wails on euch as her fs more than I can 
stand.” 

“The master’s wife!” ejaculated the honse- 
keeper in breathless silence, ‘Why, no one knew 
he had ove,” 2 

“He has, then, and three children, They're 
all in the library with him now. There's many 
a time,” went on Simmons, simply, "that I’ve 
felt things would be diff-rent when the old lord 
died, and I’ve often had doubte of staying ; but 
dear me, Mrs Geen, [ never thought of thie. 
I'd ae soon be an African slave as take my orders 
from that woman !” 

Aud after four and twenty hours’ experience 
of the new arrivale the whole domestic staff 
sgreed with M~. Simmons, and resigned their 
situations, 

Of the large household “ Maggie” had found 
at Ecleemere there would soon remain only the 
one person who could not give “s month's 
warning” —the roaster of the hovee, her husband! 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Noxgt Hors and her guardian did not Indulge 
in moch conversation on the long and monotonoun 
journey from Dingley-by-the-Sea to London. 

Toe girl was too indignant with Mr.. Raymond 
to reply to the few remarks he made other than 





by short epeeches, almost monosyliab'es, and Lord 
Evle’s ateward was really glad to be qniet and 
arrangs his p’ans. 

was a very clever man. Had he only used 
his ‘talents differently he might have made a 
mark in the world. The idea of representing 
Mre. Hope as dead, and drawing up a will 
leaving her child to his care was o masterly 
atroke, , 

Lord E-le had furnished him with o specimen 
of bis sletor-in-law's writing, and the signature, 
which decelved poor Barbara Penkerton was, as 
Miss Jalia suggesped, only a clever forgery. 

Mayo’s one alm was to gain time—to get Noel 
eafely away from Dingley before her mother could 
arrive to claim her. 

The drawing up of the will and practielng the 
signature had caueed delay, aud, as we have 
seep, he only gained his point by « few hours, 
for as he and his pretended ward reached 
London Mre, Hope was being admitted to Minerva 
House, 

Bat baving got Noel into bis power was one 
thing. To keep ber there waa another, His 
patron, Lord Erle, had given bim a» handsom« 
cheque and left him to devise bis own scheme 
and carry it out; but after ho had seen the 
young lady he was required to ‘‘ dispose of,” the 
steward felt his task mcre diffi-nlt than he had 
expected. 

He had been prepared for a romantic, senti- 
mental schoolgirl, only too delighted to ercspe 
from lessons, and enjoy a little of London life, the 
sort of young person who entértalued the idea 
that echoolmistresses were tyrants, and would 
never wish to behold the Miss Pevkertons again 
after she had once left their control, 

He found a girl who loved her preceptresres 
almost as a daughter might bave done—one who 
possessed a ready jadgment and a sharp, shrewd 
penetration, 

He could not put off Noel with idle exenses. 
She would want reagone for all he did, and would 
spend her first lcienre in writing to the Miss 
Ponkertons, telling them her address, 

Loré E-le had sald hie nlece must be dispored 


of by “falr meane or foul.” Mr, Mayo began to © 


think he bad a hard tack before him. 

** Do you live st Dalwich?” 

Toey were nearing London; already the 
train had paesed Bothnal Green, Noel had 
roused heraclf, and was looking out on the 
crowded thoroughfare through which the line 
ran, 
**T am eteying there.” 

*' Are you married,” pursued Noel, quietly, 
‘tand have you any children?” 

"Tam a bachelor;”’ then, with a determined 
attempt at amfabdility, “you shall do just what 
you like ab Acacia Cottage.” 

Noel shrugged her shoulders. 

“TI would ratber go back to Dingley.” 

“ What sn ungratefal girl you must be!” 

“I don't seo ft. Lanppove my mother pald 
you to take care of ma,” added N-el, struck by 
asvdden hope. ‘You msy keep all the money 
if you will only Jet me go back to the Mise 
Penkertons.” 

Mr. Raymond, alias Msyo, threw off his 
mask. 

“ You shall never set eyes on them again if I 
can help ft. A nice bringing up you must bave 
had to turn from your own relations.’ 

Noel opsned her eyes. 

‘Why you asked them to dine with you on 
Christmas Day! What can you mean by telling 
me J shall never see them again ?” 

* Jaat what I say. You've seen the Inst of 
the old women. I mean you to move ameng 
a very different set of people. And, look 
bere, Noe), you'd better make up your mind to 
ft, I'm your guardian, and you've got to obey 
me.” 

There was no terror fn the dark eyes that 
looked so keenly at hia. 

‘*T shall be nineteen on Christmas Pre,” said 
Noe), slowly. “You can’s shut me up In one 
room or send mea to prison! I tell you plainly, 
Mr. Reymond, if you don’s treat me properly [ 
shall run away!” 

* Dingley Is a long way to rua to,” 

Noel smiled, 
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"Bat J have stayed tao London several times 
I kuow plenty of people there who would help 
me {ff I was iv trouble.” 

Tals was a blow to Mr. Mayo. She spoke eo 
quietly and natara!ly he f-lo sure she wae tellirg 
him the trath, Hs began to think Lord Erle 
had sent him on an impossible errand. What 
was he to do to keep this girl—who was the law- 
fal malstress of E-lesmere—in ignorance of her 
clams t 

Taey arrived at Liverpool-streat, bub the 
ateward was far too wary to take s cab, by which 
means they could have been traced. He crossed 
to Bishopsgate-street Sration and took tickete for 
Moorgate-street, and then changing Into the 
London, Caatham and D ver Railway conveyed 
his refractory ward to Brixcon. 

Walking along the Nguted streets at a brisk 
pics, and takioga great many unnecessary turns 
and twists, he at last reached the narrow road 
where he had teken apartments, 

A woman, whose face made Noel shudder, 
opened the door and showed them into a stafiy 
little parlour, where supper was ready—cold 
meat and bread and-cheess, with plenty of dark, 
treacle-colonred flaid, which the woman called 
porter, 

Noel refased to touch ft, bnt her ancle 
drank his share and her own too, The woman 
brought her a cup of tea, which tasted qalte 
anlike the fragrant beverage she was used to at 
Minerva House, 

Then they told her it was time to go to bed, 
aud she was chown a dark, gloomy little call at 
the top of the house, When the door once closed 
on her tormentors Noe) threw herself on her 
— and sobbed as though her very heart would 

eak. 

Bat by degrees she grew calmer, and could 
think out her positon, To stay with theee 
people would have been a living death, The 
woman smelt of gio, and +he man’s whole manner 
revolted her every inetinci, She must escape— 
but how? 

She hed told her guardian she knew eeveral 
reople in London. bat she was not intimate with 
any ofthem, Many of her schoolfellows lived in 
the suburbs; bas Noe), with scrupulous delicacy, 
shrank from appealing to their psrents lest her 
wonderful story might in any way lessen the 
prestige of Minerva House, 

The beed plan she could form waa to go to the 
jodgtogs where she had stayed with Mies Penkerton 
Iqah January, aud ask the landlady co jet her stay 
there until ehe could communicate with her kind 
old friends, 

Tae house was a) Cispham, and so probab'y 
only a walk from her present prison, Ip was 
kept by a Mra. Watsov, a widow lady, who, 
being poorly cff, had eked out her income 
since her son's death by letting part of ber 
house. 

Mutual friends had introduced Mies Penkerton 
te her, and fo the month spent at Bellevue-road 
vhe sisters had grown to like ber very much, and 
even asked he to spend a few days at Minerva 
Houte if she ever felt in want of sea-air, 

Tne visit hed not been paid ; iadeed, they had 
heard nothing of Mre, Warson since thelr return 
to Dingley ; but as “he slarera and the widow all 
led very occupied liven novhtng was thought of 
thle omission, and Noet felt certain she should 
receive a kindly weicome if once she could reach 
Bollevae-road. 

She had taucied she should be awake all night, 
It seemed to her she could not sleen afver 20 much 
excitement ; but very soon after she was in bed 
an overwhelmiog drowsiness took possession of 
her, Aod before she had been in her mieerab'e 
attic an hour shes was wrapped in a heavy slamber, 
so profound that even the entrance of the woman 
of the house did not rouse her, 

Mrs. Grigson bad had @ good many dealfogs 
with the Mayos; Indeed, she was a friend and 
comrade of the wowan who had now become 
Lady Erle, A five-pound note had purchased her 
aesletance. She bad not been told much, merely 
that the girl (qeantng Noe!) was to be ander Mr. 
Mayo’s own care, and he was afrald she thought 
of ranning away. He ehould take her abroad fn 
a coup’e of days, Till then he wanted Mrs, 


Grigson to have an eye on her, and to see she did 
not escape. 

The woman understood what was required of 
her, and mansged that the cup of tea should 
contain an opiate, When what ehe thought 
suffictent time had elapsed she stole upstairs, 
and began a careful inveatigation of Noel's few 

fons. 

Io did not take long. A very smal! hand-bag 
end the clothes she eciually wore were all Miss 
Hope had browght away from Minerva House, 
Mre. Grigson wos quite sharp enough to know 
that, probably, very acon an advertisement would 
appear in the uswepspers describlpg the missing 
girl. Her care must be to see that the prieouer 
ceased to answer toft, Toe grey cashmere drese, 
long far-trimmed jacket and velvet bat were all 
taken away. In their place appeared a shabby 
linasy ebirt, an old black jersey and a common 
ulster, black straw hat and old crochet shawl— 
as complete a metamorphose as could be Imagined, 
Then Mrs, Grigson turned out the bag and the 
pocket of the grey dress, took all that seemed of 
value, Inclading the Nttle velveb purse, which 
contained two or three soverelgns. Noel's watch 
end chain were on the tollet-table, and a little 
gold stad which fastened her collar. Mrs. Grigson 
swept them all off. 

'* fT haven’s left her a penny, nor anything she 
could ratse money on If she was sharp enough to 
think of fo; if she’s proud as I think her, she 
won’t care bo go to her fine friends in London the 
figure she cute now. She can’t telegraph, 
and as to getting to Dingley, {t's over seventy 
miles, and she can’t waik it, so I reckon I've 
are your wings eufliclent, my pretty lbtle 

Poor Noel ! ; 

Accustomed ever since she could remember to 
comfortable and even dainty garments, she had 
grown up rather fastidious In her tastes, She 
did not mind how plainly thipgs were made, but 
the material and etyle must be good, the colours 
harmonising, and the whole fiafehed off carefully 
in the tiolest details, 

Imagine her bewilderment; her dismay, nay, 
her horror eveu, at the clothes provided for her| 

Not only were they shabby, but they had all 
been worn before, by whom she could nob tell 
The jersey was greasy, as though its former 
owner had worn {t fn the kitchen ; some buttons 
were off. The eff-ch was not only poverty- 
stricken, bat untidy and slovenly, 

Noel dreesed herself. How she hated the 
task, but she had made up ber mind to complain 
to her uncle, and to tell bim plainly: she would 
not stand euch treatment; aud to do this she 
muet leave her room, and go downstairs, other- 
wise ahe would rather have atayed in bed than 
put on the hated garments. 

Robbed, despolied, alone {In the world, utterly 
at the mercy of a man she felt was unecra- 
pulous, Noel carried her little head as proudly as 
she had ever done at Minerva House, She was 
not hopeless, She would go—even In her rage— 
to Bellevue-road, and claim Mrs, Watson's pro- 
tection. 

Bat first she must see Mr. Raymond. She 
went downstairs to the room where they had 
supped the night before—no one was thers, She 
pealed the beil—it must be confessed Novel had 
no ecrup'es about asserting her right—no 
auewer, Again and egain she rang, and at last 
a little servant girl, with a very dirty face and 
ragged frock, appeared, 

"Good gracious, miss! don’t make such a 
noise!’ she eald, appealingly. “You'll wake 
the misses, and she’s alwaye in a temper if she’s 
woke before twelve! ” 

“T want to see Mr, Kisymond;” sald Noel, 
quietly, for she could not be angry with this 
poor drudge. “' The psraon who brought me here 
last night 1” 

“All. the lodgera fs. off,” replied the waif. 
"T give em their breakfast early ; it’s ten, now. 
You can ’ave yours if you like.” 

Bat Noel was bent on escape, not food. She 
walked to the end of the passage ; the door was 
locked, 

** You can't go out,” sald the little servant. 
“ Misses, she came down when the last of the 
gente was gone, and locked the door, Shesaid I 


i 





oe 





could go and do the errands presently when she 
came down, and if anyone knccked they’d think 
we was cut,” 

Noel felt like a caged bird. Ab the lovitatfon 
of the Httle servant she went downstairs, and 
warmed her fingers ab the fire, 3 

Aa fer os she could make out the miserable 
house had two entrances, oue the door already 
tried, the other by the French windows of the 
breakfast-room—on the same floor as the kitchen 
—which led to an area, whence a flight of steps 
ascended to the front court, 

Noel louked at the panes of glass ; but, alas | 
if she had broken them they were too emall, and 
the wood- work would have kept her prisoner, 

She stood In tha kitchen, and looked hope- 
lessly out Into the back yard, No gate there ! 
The little maid pursued her work stolidly. Per- 
haps she saw many strange people ab that house, 
for she seemed no whit moved by Noel's per- 
plexiiics, 

Ib struck eleven. Jn another hour Mrs. Grig- 
£02 would be downstairs, and her {raprisonment 
yot more rigid, 

Noe! was desperate. Ging back to the garret 
she took @p the old crochet shaw! and black hat, 

The maid was basy now in the parlour, and 
Nosl crept back through the kitchen ont Into 
the dingy yard, 

Ib was a desperate chance, bub ib was the 
onlyone, At the end of the strip of ground, 
two sides, agalast the wall, #0 as to save 
materials, wasa@ dust-hole, If she could climb 
on that she might get down the other eslde into 
the parrow mews which ran along the back of 
Paradize-row. No one less beset with difficulties 
would have thought of such a scheme. The 
neighbours on either side might see her, and 
raise the alarm. 

Mra, Grigson, in drawing up her blind, might 
witness the exploit and send in pursuld, bu» Noel 
did not care, To get away, to be free from 
these awful people, this abode of horrors, was 
her sole hope, 

She had left the aleter’ behind. She saw ab a 
glance it was too awkward fir her ever to have 
maanaged the climbing If equlpped to it, The 
hat she had to take, lest a polfeeman should 
think her a suspicious character ff he saw her 
bareheaded fn the strests, 

Poor Noeit her heart boat loudly as she 
walked to the dust-hole, She cast many a0 
anx'ous glance at the house, 

The barking of the dog next door made her 
tremble; but at last, in a few minutes, which 
seemed like hours te her, the deed was done. 
She was safely In the mews, and running as 
hard as ehe could, never stopping even to take 
breath, She fcund herself ab last in a comparsa- 
tively respectable neighbourhood, where neat 
semt-detached houres and trim gardens seemed 
almost grandeur after the miseries of Paradise- 
row. 

A child ran against ber with a hoop, and Noel 
asked the name of the street, and how far ft 
was from Ciapham, . 

“"Paint far at all,” returned the boy, ‘ That's 
the Cispham-road at the bottom,” 

Noel began to understand that ehe was fn 
one of the many streets which ran croseways 
from Brixton to Olepham, She thanked her 
little fnformant, and took cou When once 
she was {n Olapham-road she should feel safe 
and know her way. . 

It was a long walk, The day had begun dark 
and cold, and nowathe snow came down [a 
heavy, blinding fiskes, 

Noel felt strangely weary, She did not regret 
her flight, Anything was better then Pora- 


dise-row and Mra. Grigson; but she was» 


very tired, She had hardly eaten any supper 
last night. She had nos broken her fast this 
morning. 

Her iast real meal had been the snbstantial 
two o'clock dinner at Minerva House the dey 
before. No wonder she was weak, atid ber steps 
tottered, 

‘*Ballevae-road!” repeated o 
policeman, to whom at Inet applied, 
“you're golog straight away from ft. It’s 
past the Common, and you're walking towards 
Kennington !” 
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He was right. In her terror and agitation 
when she got into the Cispham-road she had 
turned wrong, and, instead of going towards the 
Common, had set out with her face Londonwards. 
She must retrace her footsteps. 

‘You'd better take a tram,” said the police- 
man, kindly, ‘It’s only a penny, and when you 
geb oud ft’s no distance.” 

Bat Noel had not even a penny, She walked 
on and on, her steps getting slower, her limbs 
wearler every minute, 

Her {head was aching sadly. Her eyes felt 
on fire, There was a giddy feeling about her, 
as though everything she passed was turning 
round and tryfvg to run away from her, 

It was no wonder, considering all she had 
ucdergone {n the Jast twenty-four hours, 
specially remembering the oplate given her, 
aod ber want of food. A kind of sad certainty 
came to Noel she should never reach Bellevae- 
road, bub must fall down in the street from 
sheer fatigae, What could they do with her} 
Would she be sent to prison f 

Poor child! the tottering steps, the white, 
pinched face attracted the plvy of a passer-by, 
a young man of thirty, who practieed as » doctor 
in that neighbourhood, and who found 
patients more plentifal than fees, He watched 
Noel for five minutes, and then felt certain she 
wae fll. 

“ Have you lost your way! Can I be of any 
ase }" and then he started, for the volce that 
answered him, though weak and faint, was that 
ofa lady, and the little hand which held the 
ragged crotchet shaw! together was white and 
emo 

“I want Bellevue-road,” sald Noel, elmply, 
"bat I eannot find ib, and I am very tired,” 

Dr. Neville gave no thought to appearances. 
Had the very grandest of his patients been passing, 
he would have done the very zame, He noticed 
the girl’s tottering steps, and promptly drew 
her hand through hie arm, holding bis umbrella 
ao that it might shield her from the driving 
storm, 

“TI will take you home. No, you need not 
thank me, I live In Bellevae-road, co ft fs all in 
my way. Which house do you want ?"’ 

” Forty-four |” 

She did not see a chapge sweep over his face. 
The gentleness of his tone was unaltered, 

“ Were you going there with a message! Is 
anyone {l1}”” 

“Ob, no! Mrs. Watson is a friend of mine, 
and I want to see her.” 

Dr. Neville looked very grave. 

“Did you want her very much! Have you 
come very far to see her 1" ‘ants 


“TI must see her,” said Noel, faintly. 
just my only hope |” 

They had turned in at the gate of number 

-forty-fonr, but there was a red lamp before it 
snd a brass plate on the door, ivscribed Dr. 
Neville. Even then the truth did not dawn on 
Noel. She only thought Mrs, Wataon had a 
professional lodger. 

‘Thank you!” she said, in her sweet, weary 
tone, “I shall beall right now. Mra, Watson 
will take care of me,” : y 

Never in his whole life had Eastace Neville 
felb less at ease, He had had to break bad news 
to people often in the course of his profesafon ; 
but never quite like this. 

Opening the door with his latchkey, he led his 
trembling charge Into the front sitting-room—the 
very one she and Miss Penkerton had cccupied 
last January. Then he pealed the bell, and sald 
to the astonished servant, — 

*' Ask your mistress to come here at once.” 

The furniture was unchanged, everything 
looked the same, and Noel smiled wistfally. 

“Sate at last!” she murmured. 

An elderly lady came in directly, with a kind, 
thoughtfal face, Dr. Neville turned to her im- 


ploringly, 

" Tats lady,” he gave her the title, in 
spite of her clothes, “has come to see Mes, 
Watson, Molly. Will you tell her? I cannot.” 

“Ab, my dear,” sald the kind old maid. 
“It?s sorrowfal news to you ; but we can’b 
hide ft. Mca, Watson died last June, and my 





brother bought the leave and furniture juat as {t 
stood, 

Trere was one broken sob, then the nolse of a 
eudden fall, and Noel Hope was lying on the 
ground white and sencelese, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tns Miss Penkertons heard the story of the 
lady they had so long thought of as Mrs. Hope, 
and mingled their tears with hers. 

She was young still, under forty, and very 
beautiful. The grief for her child was terrible, 

“I loved her so,” she said sadly, ‘‘ bub my 
husband died when she was barely two years old, 
and left me penniless. I had not only to work 
to keep us buth, but to hide her from my 
brother-in-law. No mother loved a chiid more 
dearly than I did Noel; but I had hada long 
illness, old puplle had fallen eff, I could find 
none to replace them, “i, 

‘We had known hunger and. cold, my baby 
and J, when Sir Eustace Tempest came with 
hie proposal, He would make me his wife aod 
allow me such a handsome sum that I conld 
provide for my little girl, but he would never leb 
her share our home. I was wesk and ii) from 
hardships and toll, Noel wae growing older, 
nearly five ; econ I should have her education to 
think of. Besides, my health was falling ; If I 
died she would be at her uncle's mercy. I did 
it for the best. I-put my child away from me, 
and jived tn Juxury without her ; but 16 was for 
Noel’s sake I did it, I could not bear for my 
lotie girl to suffer poverty.” 

The kind old maids cried from sympathy, but 
both assured Lady Tempest no one could blame 
her. They vied with each other in praising Noel, 
and declared they were certain, as soon as the 
girl dlecovered Mr. Raymond's fmposture, she 
would return to them. 

"I never had a brother,” said the mother, 
sadjy, ‘ The man who pretended I was hie sister 
must be my child’s uncle; the new Lord Erie, 
He has taken poseeesion of all that should be my 
child’s, He wiil kill her to retain her inherit- 
ance.” 

* My dear,” esld Miss Bab, simply," people 
don’t commit murder so easily as that; and, 
remember, Nos! is not the baby you left her, but 
& woman gown, who could defend herself, She 
had money io her pocket, and could return to us 
if she were unhappy.” 

Lady Tempeet's story was the same as Lord 
Erle’s. Her husband had charged her with hie 
dying breath to keep their child from her uncle 
Auatin, for John (the eldest of the four brothers) 
being dead, her life alone stood between Austin 
and ths family possesalon:, 

Hie father, it faformed of the little one’s exisb- 
ence, would naturally claim the guardianship of 
his only grandchild, and heiress, He was already 
an old man, much under the lufluence of the one 
ach, who had néver left Eclesmere, To let Nool 
visit her grandfather was to place her in her 
uncle’s power. Better any hardsh!ps, any suffer- 
fog, Roland urged, than that. 

So Helen had married Sir Eaetace, and trusted 
her child to the Miss Penkertons because—in the 
days when she was a poor little mavic teacher—a 
month before her second wedding she bad heard 
casually how kind they were to the children In 
their care, and because she fancied, la the early 
daye of their school, a Mbetally paylog pupli 
would be so valuable to them—that they would 
do all in their power to keep her. 

Lady Tempest had promised Sir Eustace never 
to visis her chiid in bie lifetime, The poor old 
map, who loved bis young wife with euch 
psasionate jealousy, had no children of bis own, 
and nonear relations, Tempest Towers went to 
his next-of-kin, but he lefo his wife a jolnture of 
five thousand a year, and—what she prized far 
more—freedom to claim her child. 

His lawyer, who read the will directly after 
the funeral, told Lady Tempest he should have to 
seek out the hefr-at-law, for he had no exact 
knowledge in the matter beyond that when Sir 
Eustace came of egs he had a young cousin 
present at the festivities whom the Baronet 
wished to niarry. ~ ; 





She and he were the last of the fami'y, and ft 
was therefore amorg her descendants the new 
owners of the Towers must be sought. Lady 
Tempest, who knew and trusted Mr, Carlyle, at 
once confided to him the fact that her first hue- 
band was Lord Erle’s son, and her only child, 
therefore, hiw lawful heireas, 

She gave him a)l the papers in her povwession, 
and he declared they would be amply sv flictent. 
She had better at once reclaim her daughter, and 
he would write to the late Lord Erle’s legal 
adviser, claimiog his property in right of the 
Honourable Miss Erie, 

Far into the small hours of the night did the 
three Iadies sit talking there. Ledy Tempesd 
was shown to the room where on)y that rorninug 
her child had awoke from sleep, for she preferred 
Noel’s little white bed to the best guest-chamber 
of Minerva Houze. 

To wae 9 sad pleasure to the poor mother to 
touch the little taanimate trifles that had be- 
longed to her child, and to fiad hereelf among 
those who had so loved and cherished her. 

The council of threes had not decided much. 
Miss Julla’s ca'm, common-sense urged walting 
at least until the second morning after Noel's 
departure, She declared the girl would surely 
wite to them, and they must get her letter by 
three. Lady Tempest shrank from remaining 
four-and-twenty hours {nactive; and Mies Bar- 
bara advised that the mother should start for 
Datwich, and begin an earnest search for Acacia 
Cottage. 

The night convinced poor Helen of two things, 
If Noel had, indeed, fallen Into the hande of her 
uncle he would never suffer her to write to the 
only people from whom her mother would seek her ; 
and if the man who called himself Mr. Raymond 
was not Lord Erle, he was his friend and accor. 
plice. 

Strangely enough the daily paper, which came 
in while they were at breakfas?, solved one polnt. 
Lord Erle could not have been Noel's pretended 
guardian, for at the very hour when she waa 
leaving Minerva Houee with ‘ Mr. Raymond” 
Austin, Lord Erle, was attending hie tacher’s 
fanera), The brief aunouncemens of the obse- 
quies in the paper expressly stated that Lord 
Erle followed the ecffia as chief mourner, 

Lady Tempest turned to Mics Barbara, Her 
mind was made op. 

“Tahall go to Erleamere.”’ 

Mies Penkerton started. [t was a long journey, 
since Diogley'was on the boundaries of Essex, 
where ft almost joined Soffolk, while Eriesmere 
was In the south-wees of Kent, Bativ was not 
the distance dismayed Barbara ‘To her it seemed 
as though her guest was courting perf!, end she 
eald ao frankly. 

“Oh, nol” and the young widow emiled sadly. 
"T eball nob go up to the house and announce 
myself as my lord’s slater-In-law. I only wand to 
be in the village to watch I know Austin did 
not come to you himself. The man he sent bere 
yesterday must return aud give an account of 
hfe commission. If I get to Erlsemere first I 
shall know when he comes. I conld not fail to 
identify him from your description.” 

“ Aod then 1” 

8] shall have him arrested for forging my 
mame. It ecems to me atrial would ife sgaiasth 
him for that, or else for luring wy daughter from 
her guardians under false pretences, 1 shall see 
Mr, Carlyle as I poses through Londop, and he 
will tell me what the charge would be” 

Mr, Carlyle listened to her story in amazement, 
That an hetress should be lared away in broad 
daylight in the nineteenth century seemed In- 
credible, Bat he knew Lady Tempest weli, and 
relied upon her truth, Aiso he bad a sister 
living near Krlesmere, who had no very favourable 
opinion of the new peer, 

The lawyer bad been staying with Mre. Garney 
over the preceding summer, and he told Lady 
Tempest ad once that James Mayo, the steward 
or bailiff, was her brother-in-iaw’s factotum, and 
answered exectly to the devcrip:{ons Mies Pen- 
kerton gave of Mr Raymord. 

“You could do no good by golng to Erles- 
mere,” concluded the lawyer, kindly." Your 
very presence would ovly excite Lord Erle to 
stronger measures, You say Miss Penkerton 
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will be frae to leave Dingley lo three days. Beg 
her to joia you in London, and then 
her to trust hereelf to my escort, We will ' 
down together and call at the agent’s house. 

she identifies him it will be easy to procare his 
sy er ground t 

“ a t » 

“Obtaining the custody of an heiress under 
false pretences, or removing one of her pate 
intimidation. It amounted to that. You 
— ee ae — once he Is er Tne 

charged wi orging your signature, 
Penkerton must be the to identify bim. I 
will write to my sister by to-night’s post, and 
ask if Lord Erle’s agent ts away. 

Mrs. Garney's reply was t, Mr. Mayo 
lets Eriesmere the day the old lord’s 
death, and did not even return for the 
faners!, It was rumoured he had gone abroad, 
but no one elee would be in bis place, which 
was to be kept open for : 

“Gone abroad!” muttered Carlyle, “ not a bit 
of it. Now, all I have to do fs to mske Lady 
Tempest keep quiet until Laura warns as of 
Mayo’s return. It’s an ugly case, a very ugly 
case, but when once we get hold of the fellow he 
is bound to confesr, If only the yourg lady’s 
strength snd spirit hold out we shall be able to 
restore her to her mother as soon as we get Moyo 
Into our power,” 


OHAPTER V. 


“ Sax will live now, Molly, thank Heaven !” 

It was three weeks since the shabby girl he 
had met fo the Olapham-road fainted at Dr, 
Naville's feet, He and his elster had taken as 
eee her as though she had been a dear 
f . 

They did not know her story. The terrible 
shock of Mrs. Watson's death coming on the top 
of all she had suffered was too mach for her. 
Before night came she lay on the bed In the 
Nevilies’ epare room, with the cruel fever sapping 
her strength, her poor brain wandering on many 
things, her thoughts mixing up fact and fiction 
in the strangest manner, so that her kiad enter- 
talners could only discover two things, 

She had had some terrible trouble, and in 
rs of her miserable, equalld attire, she was a 
l y. 

There was 4 mystery kind Mies Neville felt as 
ehe undressed her, Tne dainty, many-buttoned 
French boote, the soft, warm cashmere stockings, 
the beautifally-made lace-trimmed underclothes 
were eo utterly at variance with the thread-bare 
black jersey and ragged skirt. 

The little white bands had known no labour, 
and no hardships had left their marks on the 
girlish face. 

“There must be sore hearte for her somewhere, 
Eustace,” sald Miss Nevilie to her brother. 
'' Sorely we had better advertise in the paper a 
description of her |” 

**Not tlil she recovers and gives us leave,” 
eaid the doctor, firmly. “I shail never forget 
the hunted, ter:ified look on her face when I 
— her, Depend upon it, elster, we had better 
walt,’ 

"I wonder if ehe fa any relation of Mev. 
Watson's?” 

Bat this doubt was seb at reebh, Mise Neville, 
whe was on friendly, though not intimate terms 
with her next-door neighbours, recollected that 
they had been in thelr house for ten years, and 
must surely have knowa by eight any of Mrs, 
Wateon’s fauily. 

She made an early call on Mrs, Stuart, and, 
relating the strange incident, begged her to come 
and look at the invalid, and see if she could 
identify her. 

‘' Poor child!” and Mra, Svuart’s eyes filled, 
" Qf course I remember her! She and aunte 
spent ® month with Mra. Wateon last winter. 
They bad her best room. I never spéke to them, 
but L used to think the girl had the sweetest face 
you over saw, acd {t was quite beautiful to see 
how fond the old ladies were of her! Toey 
dressed her likes princess almost. Those things!” 
with a aniff of diedalo, as Mise Neville showed her 
the ragged germents, " well, {2 she really wore 





-# 


those I should say she fell into the hands of 
thieves who stole her clothes!’ 

“And her name} Oan you remember!” 

“My dear Miss Nevilie,I never heard it. I 
can recollect her face perfectly. I should know 
the old ladies wherever I saw them, but I am 
quite sure I never heard their name.” 

So no light was thrown on the mystery ; 
but Molly and her brother never faltered in their 
self imposed task. 

The teuderest nursing, the most skilled treat- 
ment, was given her. The little waif was cherished 
almost as though she had been thelr own 
flesh and blood, and in the end they won back 
the victim Death had so nearly claimed. The 
fever light died out of Noel’s eyes, and Dr, 
Neville vo his sister, — 

"She will ies 

Bat her convalescence was slow and tedious, 
and the strangest feature of it was that she never 
alladed to her past. She seemed bo take it as 
quite natural she should be in Batlevue-road, She 
was gratefal to her kind hoets, bat she never 
asked how she came there. She never told them 
her name, 

©The memory is suspended,” sald Eustace to 
his sleter. “I expect her past fs a perfect blank 
to her. It will come back fn time,” 

That very svening, as che was lying on the 
sofa, Miss Neville on a chair opposite knitting, 
and the doctor busy with a book, Noe! broke the 
spell of silence which esemed to have settled on 
her einge her illness for the firet time elnce she 
feli senseless at Dr. Nevilie’s feet. She spoke 
about something, unconnected with the petty 
datly events of her present life, 

‘ You are very, very good!” she said, fixing 
her beantifal eyes on the doctor's face ; ‘‘ but, 
please I want to go home |” 

The words took a weight from Molly’s heart, 
In splie of her brother's assurance there had been 
times when she feared the fever had taken not 
only the patient's strength, bat her reason. 

‘*You are not etrong enough to travel,” sald 
Eastace, kindly. ‘‘Oaly tell me the names of 
your friende, and I will write to them.” 

* Bat I cannot!” 

"Indeed, you may trust us, dear!” said 
Molly. 

The tears ran down Noel's cheeks. 

**T would trust you gladly; bat I can’s re- 
member. Ob, Dr. Neville, all the days I have 
been getting better baven’t you seen me trying to 
r ber, but I cannot, I cannot!” 

* You must not worry yourself |” sald Eustace, 
gently. ‘** After snch an Iliness as yours {» is no 
wonder your memory falls. I met you in the 
Clapham-road. You were trying to find Mrs. 
Watson's house, I broughs you home, I thought 
I could break it better to you there that she was 


" Yes,” sald Noel, simply, ‘‘they had locked 
the doors, and taken away my clothes and 
money. I could rot write home, I had no 
money. I could not walk, it was too fer. The 
man who called himself my uncle had gone out, 
the woman was in bed. I gotinto the yard, and 
climbed over the wall. I seemed to fig over the 
ground until I got into the Clapham-road ; then 
pnt ates mal and LE scemed to walk on for 
ever |" 

She spoke quite rationally ; her hearers believed 
all she sald, 

* Toere is a lady next door who says she saw 
you here last winterthat you and your two 
aunts spent a month here with Mre. Watson !” 

Noel shook her head, 

“T ean’? remember,” she sald, slowly. ‘Oh, 
Dr. Neville, it Is all a blank. I can’t remember 
anything except a journey to London, and an 
awfal house near Brixton.’ f 

*'Can’t you even remember your name }” 

‘*Yes,” she sald, patting one hand to her 
head as though ft pained her, ‘I was called 
ao and I shail be nineteen on Christmas 

va.” ; 





Taey told her that Carlstmas time was gone ; 
they were balf throvgh January. 

“Then I was very ili?” 

a A ehlid, there was a time I feared for 


‘You have been very good to me,” said Noel, 









simply ; “buat oh! what shall Ido? I mustn’s 
stay here troubling you, and I can’t go home.” 

You must stay here Noel,” said Neville, 
promply. ‘ Your memory will come back, dear, 
when you get stronger, and then you can go 
home; bat we will not let you leave us until 
that time comes.” 


mory 
she had Ived, the name of her friends, 
cls camatance In her former life except her journey 
*m sotace Wevile, physiclan, understood th! 

astace ae , UD 8 
wes owing to the terror she had undergone ; 
bot as the days passed op, and Neel grew 
desrer and dearer to him, he often pitied the 
hearte that somewhere must be aching for her 
loss. 

Semetimes he asked himeelf whetter he onght 
not to take some desperate steps for restoring 
Noel to her friends, such as an advertisement io 
the agony column of the newrpaspere ; but [b was 
Molly now who preached patience. 

She urged that Noel was returning more and 
more to everyday life. She played and sang, 
she read every book that came fn her way, she 
did prodigies of needlework. She would exclaim 
sometimes, *‘ Ah, we had that book at home,” 
or, “I had that sorg just before I came 


away.” 

Miss Molly argued that if Noel were only left 
alone some day the misaing chord of recollection 
In ber mind would be found, and all that she 
had forgotten would come back to her like a flash 
of lightning. 

They were not rich, thoe good Samaritans 
who had proved themeelves such friends-in-need 
to poor Noel. Molly Neville had a email annulty 
of her own, but Eastace was entirely dependent 
on his profession. He had been left an orphan 
at ten years old utterly unprovided for; and 
Mary, who was only his half-sletver, had devoted 
herself to him loyally, refusing, for his sake, all 
offers of love and marriage, and doing her best 
to supply to him the place of the bright-faced 
young mother who had been only four years her 
own jaolor, 

The second Mrs, Neville was the daughter of 
an fiicer in the army. People sald she came of 
a very high family ; and her mother—who lived 
about a year after her marriage—looked noble 
enough for a duchess. Bat Mre. Villars had 
nothing but her {peneion, which died with her, 
and the only keepsake she could bequeath to her 
infant grandson was dismond ring. Ib was to 
please her he had been christened Eustace, for it 
was her favourite name. 

Noel had been a member of Dr. Neville’s family 
for more than two months. Save for that total 
oblivion of the past she was quilte restored to 
her own self, when, one evening, Kastace came 
home an hour later than usual, with a strange 
excitement on his face, 

* Molly,” he sald to his slater, ‘'I have great 
news for you. Noel, do not leave us, I think 
you will rejoice in my good fortune!” 

Noel eat down sgain, and waited with eager 
expectation. Molly emtled. 

"To is the advertisement, Eustace, I felt eure 
good would come of {t,” 

They explained to Noel that for some weeks 
there had been a notice in all the London news- 
papers that the heirs of Vera Mary Villars would 
hear of something greatly to thelr advantage 
by applying to Mr, Carlyle, a solicitor in the 
Temple, 

For some days Eustace refured to take spy 
notice, Villare was nob an uncommon rame, he 
urged, and thongh his grandmother’s name had 
been Vera, she might not ba the person men- 
tloned ; bat ab last, to please hia slater, he had 
called on Mr. Oarlyle, taking with him the certifi- 
cate of his mother’s marrisge, 

**And Molly wee right, after all!” concluded 
the doctor, with a smile; “for Mr. Carlyle sal’, 
directly he heard my name was Eustace, he felt 
sure | was the person he required ; and when be 
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saw the certificates 1 showed him, and the ring, 
which was an helrloom in my grandmother's 
family, be said fb was quite certain, And 
though ft msy take a little time to settle . 
’ [may regard myself as having come into the 
fortune.” 

*' And fs ft mach!” asked Miss Neville, practi- 
cally. .“‘Oh! Neville, if i¢ was a thousand pounds 
you would not have to work so hard,” 

The young doctor smiled, but there was a 
strange gravity about his face. 


gran 
Sir Ezstace Tempest, he and she being the last of 
the old family. Circumstances parted them. 
Late fn life Sic Esstace mariied another lady. 
His property was entirely in hie own control ; 
bat, belng childless, he would not leave his 
estate to a stranger, bub willed it to go to his 
next-of-kin, knowing that his heirs must be the 
chiidren or grandchildren of the woman he loved. 
There ie a beautiful estate in Surrey, and some 
ten thousand a-year, so, Molly, I shall be gratefal 
to you all my days for making me answer the 
advertisement.” 


“ Bat his wife,” objected Molly. ‘'He ought 
to have provided for her |” 

‘*He has. Lady Tempest bas a jolnture of 
five thousand a-year. She is perfectly content 
that the Tempest property should come to me. 
Mr, Carlyle says a great sorrow has shadowed 
her life, and she lives fn complete retirement, bat 
that she would be willing to see me if I called. 
I mean to go there to-morrow!” 

Miss Neville bad been called away on some 
household matter, Noel and the doctor eat on 
over the fire, Suddenly Eustace looked up and 
caught the girl’s hand in his, 

‘Noel, do you know why I value my good 

, for your sake only I have 
longed for wealth. Noel, wili you give yourself 
to me, and trust my love to guard you from all 
sorrow 1” 

Noel’s eyes filled with tears, 

* You know so little of me,” she urged, “ not 
even my name,” 

“TT know that I love you, dear. I wili not take 
a refasal, dear, unless you tell ms you cannot 
love me back again.” 

So these two, so strangely brought together, 
olly Neville, who had 
not been biind as to what was going on, gave 
them her blessing and good wishes, sure that the 
girl he had saved from peril would make her 
brother a trae and loyal wife. 

The next afternoon they wen? to call on 
Tempest. Noel had taken a few hours from 

he wanted his fiancée to 


Lady Tempest lived in ® pretty bijon villa at 


Kensington, and the servant made no diffi ul 
about ad them ; but when they we 
shown Into the drawing-room, where an old lady 


ee there was a fresh surprise for 


“Your fiancée!" exclaimed Miss Barbare. 
"aka tr eae Ch cee hr a ae 
grown up enough for me, 
Eustace, simply. “Lady Tempest, will 4 
not give your consent, and let your only 





ae heir of the man who loved you so 

The engagement was an accomplished fact. 
Helen Tempest gave them her consent with 
tears in her eyes, aod then she had to thiok of 
another matter—Noel’s rights as Miss E-ie of 
Eclesmere. 

All .efforts to trace “Mr. Raymond” failed. 
The report in the neighbourhood of Eclesmere 
was that he hed gone abroad. 

Not ofll long afterwards did they discover that, 
afraid to confess his failure to hls patron when 
Noel escaped him, be announced he had 
“ of her,” and, claiming his reward, 

for Australia with a heavy pile of bank- 


notes, 

Lord Erle thus beileved bimeelf free of his 
niece ; and ff Dr. Neville bad bad his way no 
claim would ever have been made on Noel’s 
behalf ; but ber mother was firm. 

Her child should be married in her true name, 
Noel Hope E le, and the question of her property 
should be decided. 

Iv would be cruel—she pointed ont—to hide 
the gree seat let the battle be fought 
out by m, 

And so Lady Tempest had her way, with the 
result Austin had expected, when he assured his 
ally be was a ruined man if his niece knew 
her rights. 

By Evstertide Erleamere was vacant and ready 
for ite lady. Lord E le, bis wife and family, 
went abroad, They had no claim on Noel, but 
by her husband’s wish the estate was charged 
with the psyment of two thousand a-year to her 
unele for she rest of his natural life. 

Lady Tempest lives In a charming house near 
Erlesmere, and is happy in the perfect felicity 
of her daughter. 

She will not consent to make her home with 
Noel, declaring young married people are best 
alone ; and as Molly Nevilie shares this belief, 
and is aleo not fond of solitude, she and Lady 
Tempest have sgreed to keep house 
together, and help each other to spoil the ttle 
Nevilles. 

For Ecleamere fs gay oow with children’s 
voices, and a bright, joyous band of little ones 
call Noel “ mother” ; bat in the opinion of the 
Mies Penkertons, who often come from Dingley- 
by-the-Sea to vielt their old favourite, not one of 
there children (though they dearly love them 
al)) can compare with the little girl who for so 
many years was 


Tas Mystery or Miyzrva Hovss. 
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Ong of the wonders of the world fs to be found 
in Colorado, where certain mineral beds of the 
nature of slaty coal occur. These beds, contain- 
ing millions upon millions of petrified fish, cover 
hundreds of square miles in the north-western 
part of the State. They extends distance of 100 
miles in the direction of Green River, and “‘ shelve 
out” for 100 miles more toward the Interlor of 


perfectly 
150 to 200 feet In thickvesr. A point of great 
futerest is the fact that they lle abont 8,000 feet 
above sea level; to which extend the land is 
thereby proved to have risen. 

Vanious SHors —The Siem shoe has the form 
of an auclent cance, with a gondola bow and an 
open The sole is of wood, and the upper of 
inlaid wood and cloth, the interfor being elabo- 
rately ornamented in colours and with gold and 
silver. The Museulman’s shoe is made of heavy 
leather, It is adjusted to the foot by a wide 
leather strap which runs from the heel and 
buckles over the inatep, The only ornamenta- 





@ thickly-padded sole with a sharp tarn-op toe, 
surmounted by « large bail of coloured wool or 
hair. The Russian boot le composed of many 
pieces of roorocco In several colours. The boot 
fe embossed with thread in bright colours, The 
Havgarian shoe, or moccasin, ts mode of raw 
hide, prepared by & sun-curing process. Ib is 
bound together with many thonge of raw hide, 
Tux attention of the Uolsed States Government 
has just been called toa barbarous custom that fs 
atill being among the Kiowa, Comanche 
and Al Indians fo Oklahoma Territory. 
The Indians of these tribes, while living nnder the 
ment of an Indian agent, are 
comparatively civilised and do not go on the war- 
patb, but work for their living an farmers. Bat 
they have no love fn their hearts for one of thelr 
own people after that person has paseed his or 
her age of usefulness. An aged rquaw. after she 
reaches the age of eighty years, ls sent into the 
fields and lefp there to die, unless come 
sympathetic white person comes along and senda 
the poor old woman to the Indian agency, where 
sbe may be taken care of at the expence of the 
Government, Travellers {n the reservation may 
hear the distressing cries of some deserted woman 
at almost any time they care to Heten. The 
women are given a few days’ rations, clothed in 
their best garments and taken into the fieids amid 
the horses and cattle, There they sre left alone, 
Not being strong enongh to get away, they have 
to remain there and die, Tce plains of this 
Indian reservation are strewn with the bones of 
those who have been left to dle beciuse they 
were getting too old to work any more. 


CLeawine Arr.—-The success of an experimental 
air-washer fn she public library of Caicago bas 
led the avthoritles to pudin a complete system 
calculated to cleanse thoroughly all the alr used 
in the building. Tae soot and dirt-laden afr of 
Chicago was slowly ruloing the booke of the 
library and the fine mura! decorations, and it 
was necessary to do something to save them. 
The washer which was tried not only removed 
the dirt and soot, but the odours as well, and, 
preeumably, many germs, so that the visioors at 
the llbrary were benefited quite as much as the 
books and the paintings. The cleansivg of the 
alr fa a vory simple procesr, The air is drawn into 
a box through a system of water sprays and over 
@ series of meta! plates. The sprays take out all 
the shavings, bits of straw and paper, filaments 
of cotton and wool, &:, which float out of a drain 
at the bottom of the box. The damp air ie then 
forced over another serles of plates by a great 
fan. These plates are set at slight ang'es to each 
other and have fisoges which, as the air passes 
around thera, catch the dict, It fe raid than if a 

"a hand {fe Inserted in this compartment {> 
will quickly become black with dirs, In summer 
the air which emerges from the ventilators fs 
cool, but dry, while fa winter it will be warmed 
by first passing over steam pipss, 

Aspraut fs being dug out of the famous tar 
lake of Trinidad—the mat notable exteting source 
of the material in the world-—-a» the rate of eighty 
thousand tons annum, There ore still four 
and a half mafliion tons in eight, but av this rate 
the supply could not last long, were ib not that 
the lake of bitamen referred to !e recelving « 
constant accretion from the bowels of the earth. 
This accretion is reckoned as amounting to about 
twenty thousand tons yearly, and would suffice 
to restore the lake to its origins! condition if it 
were allowed to remain undiewmrbed for a few 
years. This wonderful lake of pitch has an area 
of one hundred and fourteen acres, and recent 
soundings made in the middle of ic have shown 
ita depth to be one hundred and thirty-five feet 
io that part. Near the centre 1b is semi-ligaid 
and babbling, but elsewhere io has eo hard a 
surface that 8 man on horseback can ride over it 
without danger of bresking through the crust. 
§ attered over ite surface are» number of small 
fslands, which have no proper roots in the earth, 
so to speak, but are composed merely of accu- 
mulations of soll, though wees of considerable 
size grow on some of them. Those Islande are 
nod stationary, but are cariled slowly from piace 
to place by the movements of the lake. Now 
and then one of them is entirely engulfed. 
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QUESTIONINGS, 


Sorrcy weatern winds blow over piue clad hill, 
Grey the rock whereon so penalvely and still 
She liee, with upturned eyes, 
Radiant to the sky above her, 
Do I love her ¢ 
" Hush!” my heart replies, 


Daylight, sweetly lingering, hovers o’er the West, 
Fiashes all the hill-tops, where serene and bleat 
She les, with glowing eyes, 
Brighter than the sky above her, 
Da I love her? 
** Hash!” my heart repites, 


Pale the light and wan, dim trembling in the 


enh, 
Aad a tender longing fills my troubled breast — 
Holds her, and enfolds her ; 
Dare I, ‘neath the eky above her. 
Say I love her f 
“Hash!” my heart knows beat, 


ect twilight broods in all the 
With trembling, eager touch I stroke her flowing 
r. 


Tt thrills my soul and fills 
It — a ght that beams like stare above 
er, 
Do T love her? 
" Hash!” my heart, ** Beware!” 


Baily = the wind; night overspreads the 
ole 
Dark the rock beneath her, radiant yet her 


eyes— 
Oan I grieve her, as TI leave her, 
Swearing by the heavens above her 
How I love her ¢ 
“Hash !” my heart, “ Love dies!" 








MY BETE NOIR. 


A SHORT STORY, 





(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


** Do come with as—do !" came from all sides 
of the room in the most persuasive accents, and 
I began to see that I must yield. 

Thad only gone out, since Jack's death, to 
visis very intimate friends, and never to any 
galety, for I knew my black dress and sober 
manner would only sadden my light-hearted 
acquaintances ; bab now the dress was grey, and 
the fovitation so kiad that consent seemed 
Inevitable. 

Well,” I sald, slowly and solemnly, as such 
en important decision demanded, ** I will go,” 

“* Harrah!” shouted Dick and James. 

* Taat’s right,” sald Nellle, approvingly. ‘'I 
am giad to see you coming to your senses at 
last,” 

Nellie and I are the warmest friends, and she 
generally has everything her own way; for I 
am lazy, though I can be obstinate enough on 
occasions. 

* Now do not keep us wafting any longer ; we 
shall ba late as it is.” 

** What shall I wear?” I aeked, rkiog some- 
what relactantly from the depths of my favourite 
easy chalr. 

* B evs the child!” laughed Gracle Armatrong, 
* Wear what you have on, of course, It is nota 
party, only ten or twelve of us spending the 
evening togetber, You'll not mind dancing now, 
dear, and there are several people coming | want 
you to know,” 

‘*Nov men, Grace $" I asked, nervously, 

‘* Yea, men,’ ehe answered, laughing, “ And 
Dow rua aud geb your wrap.” 

Ao hone later I was standing In Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s handsome parlours, clinging close to 
Gracte’s arm as ehe fatroduced me to two or 
three of the dreaded men, I suppose they coold 
see how ehy 1 was, for they talked to me In the 





kiodly tone one might use to a child. Taoey were 
all over forty, and I was jast beginning to feel 
at eace, and return intelligible answers to their 
remarke, when I heard a stir at the door and 4 
man’s deep, ewaet volce say to my cousin Nellie: 

** You here, Nellie? How more than glad I 
am to mest you again!” 

Then her anower : 

** Just the same facorrigible fiatterer as ever. 
When did you come back 1” 

Toey chatted merrily for a few moments, and 
then Nellie turned to me, 

"My couslo, Mies Granger, Mr. Leighton,” 

I bowed, and a shudder ran through my whole 
frame se Nelife’a nex) words fell upon my esr. 

“Now, Dadley, you must entertala Mary 
while I go aud speak to Mrs, Richards, Tae 
dear old lady is quite deserled in that corner.” 

Dadley—Dudiey Leighton! The name was 
connected In my memory with the greatest 
sorrow of my life ; with dfsgrace and pain un- 
utterable. I had hated this man for three 
yeare past, had avolded him on every occasion, 
and now fate had brought us face toface, With 
& atrong effort for self-control I ralsed my eyes, 
to his, and met his glance, frank, emiliog o 
Mttle wondering, 

My first sensation was that of ubter surprise. 

How can so true a face mask so black a 
soul? There are honour and kindliness In the 
gaze of the bright blue eyes, strength and 
sweetness In the lines of the’ mouth and the 
aquare-cut, resolute chin. Can I ever believe 
fna face again and doubt this man’s truth! 

I felt my old hatredof him slipping away from 
meas I listened to the sweet, low tones as he 
talked pleasantly on one subject and another, I 
suppote my answers were coherent enough, for 
he did not betray any coneclousnesa of the con- 
fased state of my mind. 

'* Nellie has not forgotten her old tricks, I see,” 
he said, presently. “I am afrald—to jadge by 
Mrs. St. John’s face—that she is going a little 
too far to-night.” 

I was in arms at once in defence of this my 
favourite cousin. 

‘*Nellie cannot help ft if men will pay her 
attention,’ I remarked, Iclly ; “and if Will St. 
John chooses to make a fool of bimeelf and his 
wife jealous, pray how is she to help {0 ?" 

‘By showing him that she does not care for 
euch marked devotion,” was the quiet answer ; 
"and allow me to say, Miss Granger, you cannot 
show less consideration for her real good than by 
encouraging her in this matter.” 

I was speechless with indignation, All my 
shyness was lost In a tempest of anger that he, 
of all men, should presume to take me to taek 
for what I sald, Of course I did not approve of 
it any more than he did, bub then I could see 
what he did not, that the fault lay with Will 
and not with Nellie. She had been called a 
filrt, and perhaps she was, but fiirt with married 
men she did not, and I was not golog to 
a her belied by this c20!, self-concelted faalt- 

der. 

“To strikes me, Mr. Leighton,” I sald, as soon 
as I found my volce, ‘' that you might for once 
lay aside masculine blindness and give the blame 
where it ia due. My cousin is slmply courteous, 
as she would be to any man, and because Mr. St. 
Jobn has forgotten the respect due his wife, Nellie 
must be the one {n fault. Truly chivalry has 
few adherents in these days, and women few 


knightly defenders !”’ 
I spoke bitterly, as I felt, and he coloured 
under the scorn in my tone. 4 


‘** You are severe, Miss Granger.” 

“Tem jast,” I returned, ‘And now you 
must excuse me ;” and as he crossed to speak to 
Awy S», John I walked away to the other end of 
the room. 

“Mary, dear,” sald my hostess, “ will you sing 
for me? Now do not refuse,” as she saw me 
hesitate ; and having made up my mind to be 
agreeable I went to the plano at once. 

As I eat there a moment, going over the songs 
I knew, old memories came thronging around 
me. It was long since my fingers had touched 
the keys, and almost unconsclonsly I strayed into 
the sad tones of Tennyson's ‘' Break.” 

" For mercy’s sake, Mary, do give us something 


# 





lively 1’ sald Nellie, as the last walling chord 
sounded through the stillness ; and sorry that I 
had been so selfish I broke fato “‘ Barney O Hea,” 
which effsctually banished the sadness from al! 
but one face. . 

Wellie’s had not been the only eyes I bai seen 
when J fialshed the first song. They were read- 
log my face with a puzzled, searching gazs that 
almost angered me, 

Why, oh, why, when I was just beginnlog to 
fee] percafal and resigned to what had been, 
should this man come {nto my life to bring back 
the old pain? And worst of all, why was {t that, 
despite his falsehood and , 1 could nos 
look on his face and hate him as he deserved! [ 
despised myself, bub I could nob help fit. Oas 
thing, though, I would-not do; I would never 
touch bis hand In friendship ; even in the square 
dance I avoided fb, and he was eufliclently the 
gentleman not to risk exposing himeelf to slight 
when he saw I was acting with a purpose, 

" Miss Granger,” he said, when we were pre- 
paring to go home, ‘ib may be impertinent io 
me to suppose euch a thing, but I should say 
from your manner that you have some very grave 
cause for being angry with me, Is fb e0, and 
what can be your reason 1” 

“You are right, Mr. Leighton ; and,” I added, 
looking him squarely fn the face, “you will 
understand why when I «say that I am Paul 
Cazade’s slater, and that Helofss Athol was my 
dear friend.” : 

Only surprise In the eye: looking into mine, 
and {fn the voice which sald : 

" Paul's elster! Then we should be good 
friends, Miss G-anger.” 

I was fairly trembling with scorn and anger 
as I answered : 

*' Your friend! How dare you say so !’Sand 
before astonishment allowed him to reply I had 
taken Jamie's arm and we were oud fn the cool 
night alr, walklog quickly towards home. 

For long hours I sat my room, going over 
in my mind the whole wretched story which even 
I did not know fally. It was connected with my 
atep-brother, Paul C gide. He had always been 
my hero, and in my childish days I had been his 

slave. Three years older than I, he ruled 
me completely, and I believed fn him as firmly as 
I didin my religion, He was very gay, and ere 
long stories of hie wild dissipation reached us from 
the city. Bat Iclung to my belief tn his good- 
ness, and when the blow fell at last it had well 
nigh killed me. 

One night there came a letter for me, telling 
all the pitifal tale. It was fn my desk now, and 
I rose and took it out, smoothing the creases and 
shed: more than one bitter tear on the writing 
= lurred and [blotted by other tears than 
mine. 


“My Own Dagar Sister, 


“In the world you are the only 
one to whom I dare own my sins and believe 
that I will be loved in spite of all, You have 
heard of my wildness, and I must now tell you 


more. 

‘*When I left co! I saw and fell In love 
with Helolse Athol. You know her well. She 
loved me {fn return, and for a time I was as 
happy as @ man could be, But one day the 
tempter came and Jed me on from one ein fo 
another until I became a common gambler and 
a Then he contrived to become 
a inted with Heloise, and finally eucceeded in 
P ing her mind sgainst me, and her father 
turned me from the door like a dog. The next 
month she fied, where I knew not, and soon after 
that in one of my drunken rages, the same vile 
tempter perauaded me to forge her father’s 
name, Bat one thing I solemnly enjoin on you 
when you think of what I might be but for him, 
remember Dadley Lefghton, and repay him if 
you can what he has done for me, 

“Iam goiog to South America, and you will 
never see me again, Pray for me and forgive 1°, 
my darling, and remember that to Dudley 
Leighton I owe this fatare, 

“Your unfortunate brother, 
“ Paut Oazape.” 


Yes, to Dadley Leighton he owed his fature 
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and exile from his home and friends, a blighted 
youth, # dishonoured home. Ob, my brother ! 
Aud to think that he should call us both friends ! 
How dare he do it, koowing all he did? 

AsI tossed uneasily on my pillow plan after 
plan started throvgh my head, but each was 
rejected in turn; and morning brought better 
and mre Christlan thonghte. Bat morning 
also brought Nelife, and with her a host of 
recollections of all we had sald and done the pre- 
vious evening. 

“And now, Mary,” she begav, ia the - most 
wheedHog tone, ‘‘how do you like Dadley 


Leigh ag 
"I do not like him at all,” 

Iam afraid my tones were cross as well as 
decided, for Nellie looked up in surprise, 

“ ping, Mave you never spoke that way of any 
one ! atin the world did he do to make you 
dislike him?” 

" Nothiog,” I returned, a libtle antruthfally, ft 
must be confessed, 

* Nonsense |” returned myclear-alghted cousin. 
“ You are not one to people without some 
cause, Come, now, @ good girl, tell me the 
reason.” 

Bat I maintained an obstinate silence, snd 
after looking at me @ moment or two ‘she broke 


out: 

“Well, Mary Granger, I give you up! For 
two years I have been introducing , the 
very nicest men 1] know, your serene high- 
ness has been calmly ent; and when, In 


y 
asylog why. Pray, do you intend remaining an 
old maid all your days at 
In spite of my serlousness I had to laugh at her 


tragic tones. 

“No, no, Nellfle! Bat find someone beside 
gour hero of last night, and I promfes to con- 
elder the matter.” 

“Oh, yea!” she returned. “You have sald 
* about the same thing hundreds of times before ; 
nevertheless, I don’t see that we come any nearer 
¢o the point,” 

**Look here, Nell,” I sald, carrying the war 
into the enemy's quarter, ‘when do you Intend 
to give up filrting t"’ 

“Never !” was the prompt reply. 

“Never!” I repeated, horrified at this declara- 
tion, “And pray what would Christopher 
Carlyle aay to that if he heard you?” 

" Christopher Carlyle knows it would be best 
¢o say nothing, Why, he doss not mind ft at all 
—iequite to it by thls time!” 

**Poor fellow!” I answered. “He fs that 
best of all good things—a patient man.” 

"Is he indeed?" returned Nell. “I tell you 
he can lose bis temper sometimes, and frighten 
me out of my wits.” 

All that winter Dudley haunted me like my 
shadow, always pleasant and courteous, taking 
mot the slightest notice of my chilling manner, 
except that he never by any accident offered me 


hishand, And J, slowly and surely, was begia-— 


niog to love him—to listen for his step and the 
sound of his voice, to feel his prerence a pleasure, 
his absence ® pain; and day after day I strove 
against the feellog and hated myself for {b, 

Tt was one night when we were corilng home 
with Nell and Coristopher Carlyle, and the added 
tenderness and deference in his voica and manuer 
tortured me beyond endarance, that I came to a 
sudden resolution. I would be cold no longer. I 
knew that he loved me as dearly as I loved him, 
and that love I determined should be the puntsh- 
ment of both, So when he came to see me, and 
when we met among friends, I let him know that 
T was glad, and treated him In the pleasant, 
cordial manner I showed towards my cousins, 
= and Jamfe Tremaine ; and then came the 

He told me how dearly he loved me, how 
happy he would strive to make me if I would 
only be hia wife; and with every tender word 
soe an echo in my own heart I answered 

n,— 

“Dudley Leighton, I would rather die this 
moment than be wife! Hush! do not ask 
the reason why this {s ; I know what you would 
aa. I led you on to hope for a very different 





ending, but it was done with a purpose. I 
wanted your love that I might cast it from me— 
might make your life as wretched as you made 
mine and my brother's four years ago. He 
begged me to avenge him, and I think I have 
done it,” 

Ha looked stunued but not guflty, 

“For Heaven's sake, Mary, what do you 
mean? Your brother and I were dear friends. 
Lowear it! I never did aught in my life to 
harm him. There fs some terrible mistake on 
your part,” 

“ Some terrible He on yours, sir !”.I returned, 
sternly. “In my poor brother's last letter he 
begged me to remember that it wae to you he 
owed his miserable fature, and solemuly enjoined 
me to pay the debt he owed ; that is why I never 
touched your hand-——why at first I was cold, and 
afterwards, seelng that you cared for me, the 
thought came thai I might avenge him in this 
way.” 

“Mary Granger,” he anid, quietly, ‘' before 
Heaven 1 was your brother's best friend! Do 
you not believe me?” 

* **No, I do not,” I answered, 

Bat in my heart I did. 

"f love you too well to give you up easily, 
What can I do to prove what I say 1” 

I looked up at the pale, quiet face on which 
the moonlight fell brightly. No meauness there, 
na betrayal of friendship, Honour and trath 
and a great pain and love I could read fn the 
— eyes, but nothing of what I had accased 

m 


As I looked a great wave of plty for him and 
for myself cams over me, What ff, after all, 
there were some mistake? Oould I notgive him 
one more last chance ? 

He stood motionless walting for my auswer. 

“Tt you fiad my brother and bring him back 
to me I will belleve you,” I sald, at length. 

“ Very well. I will leave to-morrow, and you 
will never see my face again until you see his, 
Remember, I will never give you up while I live, 
And now good-bye, dear, and whatever happens 
remember I never blamed you.” 

He locked at me wistfully for a moment, 

"' Will you pleare give me that flower in your 
hatr, Mary #” 

T let him take the white rosebud, and as he 
turned away I held out my hand; bat he drew 
back, though he saw the misery lo my face. 

‘*No, I will never touch [t antil you can belleve 
me—dantil I bring your brother back again. D» 
you know where he fs!” 

"In South America,”’ I answered, 

Oae last, low-spoken good-bye, aud he was 
gone ; and for long hours after I was conscious 
of nothing but that I had had my revenge. 

Weary months followed—months filled with 
useless repenting for the cruel part I had played. 
I felg, now that ip was too late, thoroughly con- 
vinced that there was some mistake, and that he 
was, as he sald, a true friend to Paul, 

I went out oftener than ever, and endeavoured 
in the whirl of exclbement to forge the dall pain 
at my heart, Nellie was the only one who guessed 
the true state of affairs, and she, like an angel, 
took no notice of my moods, 

A year passedaway, All my old, timid manner 
had dropped from me, I was cold and reserved— 
some sald haughty and selt-concelted, and openly 
bemoaned the change. A few months longer and 
I lost my last ray of sunshine, for Nellie rewarded 
pines greg Carlyle’s long waiting. They were 

in the sunny October weather and 
salled for Italy, and the night before the wedding 
Nellie won from me the whole story of the past. 

She was gentle and tender, as she always was 
when her heart was touched, and somshow her 
hopefal words comforted me. 

* He will come back, Mary, and bring Pau! with 
him. God will not punish you so severely, though 
am afraid you have been sinfal in taking this 
vengeance {nto your own hands, and I know 
enough of Dudley to be certain you are [in some 
way mistaken. Perhaps it was not in that way 
Paul meant to have spoken of him.” 

Bat I shook my head hopelessly, I could put 
no other interpretation on his words. 

When she went away I dropped gradually out 
of the round of galeties, My life stretched before 





ine, lonely and desolate. 15 was now nearly two 
years since he had left, and no word, no ramour 
to tell me if he were even allve, aud I knew he 
would never coms back anti! he had foand Pani. 
Batter thoughts came ont of my solitude, It I 
might not make my own life happy, could I not 
brighten the lives of many aronnd me that ia 
my prosperfty i had never thought of before? 
Ece loog I was a welcome visitor in every 
cottage along the shore, and [ found a 
better use for my fortune fa relleving the 
triale of the poor than Ia seeking only my own 
pleasure. 

One evening, as Tent in the groat, lonely draw- 
ing-room, @ koock same at the door, I started, 
for I was growlog nervous of late, aud felt a 
presentiment of something unusual, The «er- 
vants. never disturbed me at this hour, bub now 
David, an old man who had grown grey in the zer- 
vice of our famlly, ventured, bearipg an ominous 
yellow envelope, 

**A telegram, Mies Mary,” he sald, with 
trouble {n his face and voice ; for {u was the first 
time in my recollection that one had been received 
in the houee, 

My hand trembled as I tore it open and glanced 
over the contents, 


“Your uncle cannot live a week. Oan you 
come at once } Ratru Le Tarass, M.D.” 


I handed the paper to David. 

“T shall leaveia an hour. Will you see that 
the carriage le ready and send Ellen to me? [ 
shall put the house in your charge.” 

Tae old man bowed. 

“Tam very sorry, Mies Mary; but ib mighs 
nob be so bad. Doctors are often mistaken.” 

“T fear it is only too true fn this case, 
David.” 

An hour later we were in the cars bound west- 
ward for Lynton. 

Palifp Vanebarg was my mother’s only brother, 
aod he had made me promilee on his last vieib to 
our home that when he should send for me I 
would go. Desaroldman! His life aad been aa 
lonely as my own, atill I could not indace him to 
make his home with me; and now he was dying, 
and [ was going tobim sa fast as steam could 
take me, 

We arrived not a moment too «oon, for the 
hands stretched out to clasp mine trembled 
sadly, and the voice was hardly more than a 
whisper as he called me his darling Mary's child 
and thankedme for comtogsosoon. Then for 
awhllehe grew stronger aud told me of a falr, aad 
woman who had cared for hia: as teaderly as his 
dead daughter might have done, and how he 
wished to leave her all he had, I was rich, he 
sald, and would not need thie, and her life was a 
hard one, tolling allday {0 the village school. 
Margaret Edmonds he called her, aud I p-omised 
to be her friend ff she would let ms. Then 
peacefaily and gently the pure, patient soul 
went out to meet the God he had served so 
falthfally through such a long, troubled life, and 
as I cloeed the tired eyes and smoothed the halr 
back from the forehead I thought of my own 
cross and owned that my own saffering was but 
jaat, 

At the faneral I met Miss Eimonds, and her 
face haunted me. Where hadI seen one like 1b 
before! Every time I looked at her it grew 
more familiar, still I conld not recall anyone of 
that name. 

In the evening I walked down to see her, in 
comp'fance with my uncle’s wish. She came {nto 
the room to meet me with the low-spoken words: 

“ Miss Granger, I believe?” 

Now I may sometimes forgat faces, but voices 
never, and I knew her at once, 

“ Heloise! Helolse Athol! You here?” and 
I shrank from the outstretched hand ; the shadow 
of the wrong done my brother lay between us, 

*'Mary, forgive me,” she pleaded, ‘'I hoped 
I was so changed that you would not have recog- 
nised me!” 

"Your face is changed,” I answered, “ but 
Iknew your voice at once.” 

In spite of myself my tones -were cold, and 
Heloize sighed as sabe drew an easy chafr towards 
the window, 

“Come, Mary, elt down for a llttls while 
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I FELT TWO ARMS ROUND MY NECK, AND HEARD NELLIE’s SWEET VOICE 


you ab least ehall nob misjadge me any longer. 
You know what Paul became before he went 
abroad, and you know, too, that he thought me 
untrue; but I was not. I believed what they 
told me—how could I help it? I had seen him 


80 Intoxicated that he did not knowme. Then I 


left home secretly, But the reason of my flight 
was this: My father was trying to force me Into 
@ marriage with a man I detested—a man 
thoroughly bad, though to look at him you would 
not have believed {t,’’ 

My heart aank within mo, and I could aot 
aek hisname, The certainty of my suspicions 


would be too bitter, Sach Hotle hope asI had 
felt was better than this, Bat overmasteriog my 
selfich grief was a deep pity and reverence for this 
gic] who had bean so brave. Reared in the lap of 
luxury, dis:ppointed in the man she loved, she 
still had the courage to go forth and earn her 
bread rather than be untrue to him and to her- 
self, 

" Heloise, Heloise!" I cried. “ Forgive me 
and comeback to me. Ovsme home and live with 
mé, No one need know your name, and my life 
ix a very quiet one. Come and ba my sister, ’ 

And then, suppressing all mentlon of Dudley 
Leighton, I told her the story of Paul's ain, 
how someone had gone to find him, and my 
belief that he would one day come back to us, 

At first she resisted, bat then I spoke of my 
uncle's will and entreated her so earnestly that 
she wae forced to yield, and together we returned 
to St, Mary's. 

There one twilight I was singlog some low 
melody when I felt two soft arms around my neck 
and Nellie’s sweet voles calling me her own old 
cow, and her brown eyes looking into mine with 
the same merry amile behind the tears. 

She had come back to me, my sunbeam, and I 
could hardly vease looking at her for a moment 
as sherattled on io her old lively way of her 
voyage, Caristopher’s goodness, and her own 
happiness, asking questions with no thought of 
answer, and hardly stopping for breath, 

Bat at lergoh she paused, and something very 





hard to tell was coming, for she stammered, 
hesitated, and finally asked if I could make 


room for two strangers who had come over with 


them. 


“ Why, of course I can,” I answered ; “ there 
fs always plenty of room here. A lady and 
gentleman, Nelife t” 

“No, two gentlemen, and—ob, dear! I am 
the very worst one to bresk anything. Cannod 
you guess who they are, Mary ?” 

Her excited face and trembling voice aroused 
me, and the strange, sudden hope made my heart 
beat so fast that I could not speak, only stare at 
her with wide-open eyes, But she saw that I 
knew, for she rose quickly, went toward thédoor, 
and admitted someone with a whispered caution 
as she went out. 

I was standing now, and saw a stranger coming 
toward me. Tall, bronzsd, bearded, with nothing 
famillar about -him but his ey es I re- 
membered so well. My heart wenb out to him in 
the one cry: 

** Panl 1” 

When I regained consciousness they were all 
around me; Nellie’s April face smiling through 
her fast-falling tears, my head on Paul's shoulder 
as he knelt beside me, 
not walt, he told me all: how Dadley had 
sought him h the length and breadth of 
South America, at length traced him to the 
Ualted States; how he followed and found 
him ; how they found Oorlstopber on the 
steamer; how the story was told = 
then, {in quiet tones, that mysteriou was 
explained, Y 

William Danning was the wretch who had 
rufned him, and then, maddened by diegrace and 
the fear of exposure, he would have taken his 
own life had not Dadley Leighton stepped in and 
saved him, gave him money, and sheltered him 
while he remained in the States, And the 
ambiguous wording of a letter had been the 
cause of all this terrible misunderstandlag. 

Then I told my etory and sent Paul to meet 


ol 


And then, for I would | 





Helolze, who had gone down to the shore on an 
errand of charity. 

" Nelife,” I asked, when he was gone, “ where 
ils Dadley 1” 

In the grounds, dear, down by the old chest- 
nut. Shall I send for him?” 

‘*No,” I answered, ‘‘it fs my place to go 
to him; Do you think he will ever forgive 
met” 

“Qf course, you foolish child! Bat are you 
strong enough to walk?’ 

“ Yea,” I sald, “ that faint was only the result 
of excitement ;” and wrapping my grey shawl 
around me, I went out and down the path to the 
old tree, 

There was the tall, well-remembered figure, 
dear when he left me, but how much dearer 
now! I felt my strength going, and could only 


eb Dad forgti 

‘Du ve moe!” 

ip wedbionanenh: Fin et ta: Whi ant 
heard the low-murmured words : 

“My darling! Mine at last!” 

No reproach for the suffering I had caused 
him—only this! I do not know how long we 
stayed there, or what we sald; but my pale face 
at last made him think it time to return to 
the house, where we found two other happy 
lovers, 

We had a double wedding about a month from 
that night, 

Heloise and Paul have gone back to Eogland. 
Dadley and I have settled down in my old home, 
and Nellie often teases me for having, of all 
things, married ‘‘ My Béve Nolr.” 


[THe END.) 


Tre censorship is a real thing in Chios. 
There, anyone who writes an objectionable book 
fs punlshed with a hundred blows of the heavy 
bamboo snd benished for life. Anyone who reads 
{tis also puntehed. 
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** ARE WE FRIENDS AGAIN CECIL?” ADELA ASKED, WISTFULLY. 
“=~ 


TWICE CHOSEN. 


—— 


OHAPTER VIL. 
“CAN YOU NOT TRUST MEY” 


sas SS day wae uneventful, and happy 
enong’ 

Cell and Adela had many quiet chats together, 
hand clasped in hand, and all uneasinees seemed 
to have left the mind of both. 

There was a walk and a drive, a breakfast and 
slancheop, and once more the dinner bell sounded 
at the Rectory. Se 

Oa this occasion both Adela and Major Egerton 
were dressed, and ready to cheer Mr. Taorndyke’s 
heart by thelr punctuality, 

Waen the Major entered the drawing-room he 
found an addition to the circle in Lilian Free- 
mantle, £ 

“TU slip out at elght o'clock,” whispered 
Adela, “and just say be’s to meet you in the 
lane when the clock strikes nine, and come in 
again as fast os I cen. Keep my tame lion amused 
it — 

oey were all | ng and tal and {t was 
only when the ball ee ob Se chimed 
out elght that Adela Thorndyke remembered her 
promise, and without a word she quietly giided 
trom the room, 

Her mother looked up, but seeing her smile she 
Jet her go withoud comment, fally sath fi-d that 
— Roy the matter, 

at Adela’s friend was late, and ° 
ay ie she walted, Etta st 
me minutes elapsed, and Mre. Thorndyke 
— to Lilian to accompany her into the draw- 





moanaged to rep'y yes or no occasionally, as though 
the subject were fall of interest to her, and all 
the time her ears were stretched, latening intently 
to every sound outside. 

The *‘ tame lion,” left alone with the R-ctor, 
asked him kindly to excuse him for a minute, 
Jealousy was at moment far from his heart, 

A fear possessed his mind that Adela was il), 
and he was going to seck her. In the hall he saw 
the parlour-maid, and inquired where her young 
mistress was to be found, and learnt thab she had 
gone out Into the garden. 

Withoat hesitation he followed her, and walk- 
ing acroes the lawn in the direction of the tent, 
his footsteps gave back no sound, 

“ Don’t go yet, Dela,” anid she voice of a man, 
as he prated ak te: ib, 

“I must, youaré so rash. Sappose any of them 
knew I had come out to meet you! Dun’t spoll 
all, and, above everything, another time do not 
keep me waiting.” 

“Tm awfully sorry; {t was the faulb of my 
wretched watch, and { ran all the way when I 
heard the church clock atrike.” 

** Well, you must go out the beck way ; no one 
must see you here to-night. I have left the gate 
of the kitchen-garden open, and I will lock the 
one between, so you can walt in the lane till nine, 
then sit In the old sammer- house for half-an-hoar, 
I shall not be far off.” 

“ How good you are!” he said ; '‘ what should 
Ido without you! I didn’t know I should have 
euch luck to-night, so I wrote, Perhaps you had 


better take the letter now.” 
He drew a handful of from his breast- 
pocket, then started; for in the waning light 


Cecil Egerton standing 

the tent, looking In ; his face dark and lowering. 
An angry flash rose to Adela’s cheeks, but her 

words were firm and quiet, 

; " G od-bye till nine o'clock, then,” she sald ; 


‘er visitor obeyed her without question, and 
she and her lover were alone. 
'§ Adela,” he said in a volce of suppressed 





fon, “I must ask you to explain what I 
ve seen and heard.” 

She paused a moment. 

“T have no explanation to give,” she re- 
turned, 

“You came here by appolatment to receive 
o letter from that young man’s hands?” 

“y did,” 

** And you have promised to meet him sgain 
at nine o’clock !” 

it I have.” 

“ And you refuee to satisfy me as to what it 
all means t” 

“Cecil, I cannot; the happiness of another 
depends on my allence.” 

‘''Tnen I shall inform Mr, Taorndyke of what 
ie going on,” 

" Osell, you would not, you conld not, be so— 
so unmaniy! You creep here, and listen to 
words, and see things never Intended for your 
ears and eyes ; and then you threaten to go and 
make mischief! I cannot believe {t of you!’ 
she cried, excitedly. 

‘Lord Osrrathers bas no right to snesk Into 
your father’s premises by back ways, and ib Is as 
well he should know the sort of man be ls whom 
he so greatly desires for a son in-law.” 

A welght seemed lifted from Adela’s mind. 

“ Allright!” she repiied. ‘* Go, aod teil my 
father, If you like, that Lord Carrothers has 
been talking to me in thetent. I do not think 
he will mind much,” and she graxd at him 
defiantly. ‘And you may add, it you please 
that I am going to meet bim again, at nine, at 
the gate In the Jane, He will not interrup) us, 
I'll warrant,” she added, bitterly, 

And this fe your answer 1” 

*'T can give you no other.” 

A merry voice sounded in the garden. 

“Dele, Dela! bere’s your hat, your mother 
says you will catch cold;” and Lillan b unded 
"ita ses pardon, Major Egerton, I though? 

your jon, Major Egerton, oug 
you were in the dining-room!"” she sald, apolo- 
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‘*f am going, thank you!" he replied, and 
tarning apon his heel, walked away, while barn- 
iog tears fell slowly and efllently down Adela’s 
cheske, 

* Have you two quarrelled?” asked Lilian In 
surprise, 

**Q szarrelied ! nol Do not think about me, 
Ll; i'm all right. We will go into the other 
garden and lock the gate.” 

“Whatnow! Some of them may be about, 
and look for us,” 

“Never mind; I cannot go in jast yet. 
Horace will ba somewhere near. Hs will hear 
us it I whlatle, He ought to know the call, for 
he taught {t to me so many years ego,” she sald, 
with a ead emile. 

Aad she was right. 

Horace Lake emerged from the lbtle summer- 
house, aad in agobher moment Lillan was fo his 
arm, 

« This fs an anlooked for pleasure, my pet!” 
he cried, ‘I am ao—so glad to see you!” 

“To ig all dear old Dala’s doing,” she 
anewered, *' Horace, I shoald have given you up 
in despair long ago bat for her. She is always 
ready to help us, aud cheers me by the assurance 
that {t will all come right, It is doubly good of 
her, when ths Roctor has forbidden her to do 
anything contrary to my father’s wishes.” 

**Tae roof would go off if poor old pater were 
to guess that you two were here!” struck {fn 
Adele, with a epice of her old fan. 

“What about that very savage-looking, old, 
young man?” asked Horace; ‘he won't go in 
and spit apon us, will he?” 

*‘He msy inform my father that Lord 
Carruthers is ont hers making love to me,” 
she sald, with a sad smile, “ but that would do 
you no harm." 

“Taoaght I was his lordship, eh! Well, I 
ehovid not mind if I were, There would be no 
diffisaltles with Sir Richard then, would there, 
darling?” and his arm crept round Lilian's 
walet 

“Did you not undecelve him, Dela?" asked 
ehe. 

‘*No, dear, it is safer as ib ts, and now be 
bhseppy you two; but don’t stay too long, for 
papa might not approve of a lengthy interview 
with his lordship even when the darkness 
deepens,” and she hastily withdrew, seating her- 
self apon a bench to think, 

Ovca she heard @ footstep upon the gravel fn 
the flower-garden, and knew that ft was Cecil 
Egerton’s, and she longed—longed wildly to 
rush to him, and tel! him the efmple truth, tell 
him that Horace was the lover of another, and 
not herself at all, that every beat of her fond 
heard was for him, and for him alone; and he 
then would have taken her to bis arms, buat for 
@ very small Incident, 

She heard him try the gate. 

A wave of anger and fadiguation surged 
through her mind, driving back the love. He 
was spying upon her actions. It was a thing 
ehe would stand from no man, she told herself, 
in the strengvh of her _ 

S> she eat still, and he passed on; and thus 
thetr lives were changed. Such a very Httle 
thing will do ft. A straw upon the surface of 
the stream of exletence, 

Horaca and Lilian were very comfortable 
iovers. Tuasy thoroughly understood each other, 
having been like brother and sister in childhood, 
before the heads of the familles thought ft 
necessary to make them coneclous of sex by 
irkeome restrictfone, 

Up to then they had been friends; after that 
they became lovers. No sooner did they become 
aware that thetr lives were to lie apart, than 
they determined to spend them together ; and 
having so determined, strengthened in their 
resolve by shefr friend Adela, they never wavered 
in their allegiance to each other. 

oo sat quite etlli—her mind ina state of 
cnacs, 

Love, anger, 


resentment, gentleness, and 


defisnce, holdiag a battle royal. 

Toe lovers had had their half-hour, and con- 
siderably more, had kissed and parted, and 
Lilien had locked the gate, and was standing 
by her friend's efde with the key, 





gn 


** Woere is Horace?” shs asked, comlog back 
to the present with an effort. 

‘*Gone, dear! Taank youa thousand times, 
my darling old girl; we have had euch a happy 
time!” 


*' Horace fs a good fellow; you and he will 
get on ep'endidiy, Lil!” 

“Tam eure we shall ; he fs not like the young 
men of the present day |” 

“No! there fs nothfag of the ‘ masher’ about 
Horacs,” returned Adela, wit’ a smile which was 
sadder than tears, 

* Dala, darling, what has happened? Do tell 
me; you look miserable |” 

“T look what I am, Lilian, bub do nob ques- 
tion me!” 

"Gin I help ia no way? You do so much for 
me {” 

"Nol noone can change things; Ib is fate, 
I suppose!” 

"I never knew you fatalistic, Dala |” 

‘* Perhaps not, bud In some moods we cannot 
shake {¢ off, and can only account for the course 
eveuts have taken ia one word |” ‘ 

“ Aad that fs }” 

* Kismet,” 


“Poor old girl!” said Lillan, softly ; ‘It fs of 
no uee to talk to you to-night, Sometimes one 
dose not feel open to ment!” 

“You are right, and now let us g> in. How 
dark {t has wn, and you will be sent for 
before long. [x will be better that your servant 
sboald find you in the sheepfold, for one cannot 
tell a friend from a foe in these degenerate days.” 

“Yes one can, Dela! Oould I ever mistake 
you for an enemy ? 

"I 1 Oh, L count for nothiag ; ft fs a part of 
my religion to be staunch to you and Horace!” 

“ Av any cost $” 

* Yes; at any vost)” 

“Dalai” revarned Lilian earnestly, ‘* promise 
me vhat if ever you find helping or shielding us 
may get you into trouble, that you will turn us 
adrits. I can trast Horace, even though I might 
be parted from him fora time!” 

* Never,” replied Adela, decidedly ; I will 
never givs up the friends who have been my com- 

anfonus from childhood for any one’s caprice,”’ 

€ You fatthful old dear! No one ever had 
such a chum as you, Dalia!” 7 

Adela gave her a warm hand-clasp, and the 
darkness bid the fact that her red lips were 
qatvering palofally. 

“Come, Lillan, we mus go In,” she sald, and 
the two girla sauntered along side by side, arm 
linked in arm. They stopped before the French 
window of the drawing-room and looked in, 

A moderator lamp was casting {te soft light 
In the room, and it all looked very home-like. 

Mr. Toorndyke had fallen asleep in his chatr. 
His wife was busy at work over a small garment 
for one of the {nfantine poor, 

Cacil Egerton had a book in his hand, bat his 
eyes were not apon ite pages ; they wore a sad, 
far-off look, which could only have been born of 
pafo, and fb went to Adela’s heart, 

He started as the girls stood before the open 
wiadow, bat {it was Mrs, Thorndyke who spoke. 

** My dears, it ls very damp for you two to be 
out fn the garden,” 

The Rector woke with s start, 

"Eh—oh—ah—yes ! What fs the matter, 

| - 


“ Nothing, I hope, Eiward. I was sorry Adela 
and Lilian had remained out so Jate—that was 
all.” 

“Tate! Why bless me, it fe quite dark |” 

"Tne carriage has come for Miss Freemantle,” 
announced the parlour-mald, 

"O4, you are going home In state, are you ?” 
laughed Adela. 

“TI would rather walk by far,” asserted the 


Baronet’s daughter. ‘'But papa sometimes 
takes freaks {nto his head, and will not allow me 
to do a0.” 


Then she bade them good-bye, and Adela went 
with her to the carrlage door, and watched her 
stars, returning to family prayers in the diniog- 
room 

Adieax were epoken, and Mrs, Thorndyke and 
Adela went upstairs, and after assisting her 








mother, the girl kissed her fondly, and left for 
her ows room, 

In the passage she met Oseil, and stood aside 
to let him pass, aad in so dolog she had a fa)j 
view of his face, and the misery depicted on it 
weot to her heart, 

She lafd her hand upon hie arm, and he stopped 
and looked at her with silent reproach. 

*' Cect),” she sald, earnestly, “can you not 
trast met” 

A great wave of feellag passed over his face, 
and he stretched out his hand to her. 

"Tt I dared, Adela—it I dared,” he replled, io 
an agitated voice, 

“You may do so, believe me,” she returned, 
“The gentleman you saw Is a dear friend— 
nothing more!” - 

He gave a deep sigh of relief, and stood looking 
Into the blue eyes which met his own so hibestly. 

Then he stooped and kissed her, as « father 
might do an child ; not as though he 
thought her blameless, but as though her aln 

eb him was forgiven. £5445 
Did Fes tell pspat” she asked, 
"*No, Adela, I did not,” he answered, gravely, 
* Although my first impulse was to do so 1” 

"* Second thoughts are often best/’ she sald, 
approvingly. ‘Iam glad you sald nothing to 
father.” 

Then she looked ap at him fn her half saucy 


way. 
“ Ave we friends agala, Cecil?” 
" F dends always, Adela! ” 4 
A rosy flash suffased her fair cheeks. 
“[—I-—did nod quite mean that!” she sald, 


trathfally. 
"TI understand you,” he rep'led, with gentle 
gravity. ‘‘And I must thick it out—thlok 


whether {t fs for your happiness, You have 
asked me to trust you, and my own heart pleads 
for you, dear gtr), while my reason emphatically 
says ‘no’{” 

“Do nob Usten to ft, Cacil, Moen reason till 
they lose all faith!” 

" Yet reason was given us aa a safeguard |” 

** Cecil,” she sald, gently, “you must think 
me very wilfal not to giva you the explanation 
you Cesire |” 

“Yes, I do think you very wilfal—nay, more, 
very wrong!" 

“I am sorry,” she returned, humbly. " Yet I 
cannot with truth and sincerity do ao,” 

" Then {t is beat to be silent |” 

“Sol think. And now, Cecll, how shall we 
meet to-morrow?” and she rafsed her beautifal 
eyes to his, fall of love. 

“ Titele Siren,” he marmured, drawing her to 
him, “ you would csjole a man’s soul out of his 
body!" and again she was nestling In his arm:, 
free from care. 

“ Am I forgiven, Cecil?” 

‘' Darling, will you aseure me that no words 
of love have passed between you and that 
fellow?” 

“Solemniy, I do!” 

“And even though appearances are against 
you, you are still my own?” 

** Your very own |” ’ 

He gathered her to him then, and kissed her 
again and agaln. 

The Rector’s footeteps sounded In the hall, and 
Adela fisd from her lover's arms with a lighi 
heart. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
ADELA'S REQUEST. 


Avgia’s anhappiness and fears had passed 
from her mind, Her lover had made no mls- 
chief, . 

She had kept the secret of her friend, and she 
had obtained her forgiveness, and was oncs more 
in favour. 

She siept the sound sleep of youth, and a clear 
consclence, and did not awake till the san ws 
high in the heavens. Her firet thought was of 
Cecil. 

She sang for joy as she dressed, because be 
had chosen her, and because he loved her; snd 
when she was ready she ran downstairs with light 
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footsteps, and was soon among the flowers, enjoy- 
thelr sweetness 

She believed her lover to be still In his room ; 
but as she passed the tent she saw that he was 
there, and she went to him at once, then stopped, 
for the face which met her gaze was Cecil Eger- 
ton’s certalnly, but how changed. 

White to the lips, and stern beyond désorip- 
tlon, the ghost of the man who had pressed her 
to hie breast only a few hours before, 

“Cell. In Heaven's name, what fe wrong!” 
she aeked, with a sudden fear, 

“What ie wroog!” he repeated, almost 
mechanically, ‘Surely it is not for you to ask 
thas? You have deceived me!” 

She stood before him pale and stil), a deep 
passion seething fn her heart, 

“ How dare you make such an assertion ?”’ she 
eaid, in @ suppressed voice. 

" Because I can prove it's truth,” he continued,’ 
sternly, ‘* Last night | allowed your caresslog 
ways aud your bright eyes to befool my reason. 
You asked me to trust you, and I put aelde all 
suspicions from my mind, and lived only ia your 
amiles—so lived, and was happy. To-day I know 
you for what you aro. Adela, you perjared 
yourself when you assured me words of love were 
not passing between you aod your friend!” 

"Major Egerton,” she said wich pride, 
although her heard was well-nigh breaking. “ I 
do not know upon what you found your accusa- 
tion ; bub you have sald enough to prove to me 
‘that I have chosen wrongly. You are free! " 

She turned from him with the alr of a wounded 
queen, and walked away, 

* Stay 1” said Ezerton, following her, “ You 
aball see that my accusation {fs not unjast,” and 
be held out to he? the conclusion of a very loving 
love-letter. ‘‘ Was that written by your 
friend ?” heasked, cynically. 

‘To was, without doubt,” 

"To whom wae {t addressed }” 

*'T cannot say.” 

" Of course not,” be returned, bitterly. ‘* Yeb 
he was giving this very letter to you when I 
came in sight last night, and he Little dreamt 
that he bad dropped a piece of Ib,’* 

© wy you anything more to say!” she 


“Nothing whatever, Have you?” 

* Yes; one thing. 1 am innocent,” 

And before he could reply toe her, Adela was 
across the lawn, in the house, and upstairs in her 
own room, with the door locked, 

She declined to appear at breakfast, pleading a 
headache, and when Mrs Thorndyke came and 
made her admit her, the pale face and heavy 

onvinced her of the trath of her 


After breakfast she went into the village to 
visit some poor folks; and the Rector, belog 
bound upon the same errand, Adela did not go 
down at al), until the maid came up to tell her 
Mr, Horace Lake was -walting to see her, 

She went to him at once, for he had sald his 
business wae urgent. 

** Have you not heard ” he asked, excivedly, 

“Heard what!” she queried, 

“About Lilian, Toere was an accident going 
home, last night, and my dear girl was hurt. It 
is all over the place, and, Dela, I am almost wild | 
I dare not go to the house to ask, and I cannot 
get at the truth of ft, The horses ran away, and 
the carriage was all smashed up—of that there 
is small doubt, Some people say my dear giri ts 
serlously Injared—othere that she is only slightly 


hart. Ob, if I might see her |” ; 


“I am afraid that ts not possible, Horace ; 
but I will go at once to Marsden Hall, and obtain 
fall {nformation about dear Lilian. If you will 
hide youreelf in the little spinney at the corner 
of the road I will manage to get out and tell you 
the trath.”’ 

“God bless you, Adela!” he cried, holding 
her hand unforbidden ; ‘' you are indeed good to 
me, as I have said before, very often; what 
could I do withous you #” 

Nelther of them bad heard the door open, but 
how a cold voice struck upon their ears. 

“I beg your pardon! I was unaware that 
the room was occupied. Mrs Toorndyke {n- 
formed me that you were unwell, and were no> 





coming down;” and ‘without waitlag for a 
reply, Major Egerton closed the door again, and 
was gone, 

“Waat a prig!” sald Horace, “one wonld 
think he was posing for the ghost in Hamlet /" 

“ I will dress if you will walt,” she returned ; 
‘* we may as well walk together, and oh! how I 
hope we may find our dear Lilfan better.’’ 

She left the apartment as she spoke, going 
wearily up the stairs, 

“©The lash straw,” she moaned, * clreum- 
atantial evidence—link upon Ink ! {t Is all over 
now,” 

Scalding tears rose to her eyes, bub she fought 
agalost them ; choking sobs to her throat, but she 
drove them back, 

She looked so faintand weak when she reburned 
that Horace noticed it. : 

** What's up with you, Adela!” hesald, " You 
look quite tll!” 

“TI have-had no breakfast,” she confessed. 
*'T could not even look at it.” 

He went up to the sideboard and poured outa 
glass of wine for her. 

" Avxlous as I am to go, I will nob stars until 
you have taken this, and eaten a biscuit. You 
will be fll if you go on like thir,” he said kindly, 
but firmly. 

“It would not matter mach if I were,” she 
asserted with dim eyes. ‘'There are few who 
would mise me if I were dead!” 

"Poor old girl! now I know you are out of 
sorts,” he sald decidedly. ‘It was never our dear 
old Scamp whoeald that ;” and he laid bis hand 
upon her shoulder. 

She swallowed the wine to please him, as 
quickly as she could, and left the house by his 
aide, Cecll Ezerton watching ber tili she was oud 
of sight, from the window of his bedroom. 

Then he turned, and very slowly collected the 
things which belonged to him, and packed bis 
portmanteau, strapping and locking ft. 

Lunch time came, bat Adela did not return, 

Mrs. Thorndyke went to her room, but found 
the bird had flown. 

Both she and the Rector had heard ramours 
of Lillan Freemantle’s accident, and che rightly 
divined the cause of her daughter's disappearance. 

"'T fancy Adela must have heard that Lillan fs 
hart;” she sald, as she joined the others at the 
luncheon table ; *‘ she mast have gone In haste to 
have lefs no medsege—io fs unlike her!” 

A bitter smile curled the lip of Major Egerton, 
He made no remark, but he had seen Adela 
depart with Lord Carruthers (as he supposed), 
and had no faith whatever {2 Mrs. Thorndyke’s 


theory. 

Afver the subject had beea discussed as far aa 
{t could hed followed, which he broke, 

“T re some news to-day, Thorndyke, 
which calle me to town, and I must ask you 
tolet me take an old friend’s privilege, and 
ran away. You and Mrs. Thorndyke must not 
think me churlish for making such an abrapt 
departure,” 

‘* We will let you go on one condition,” sald 
the Rector, heartily. 

** And that fe1” 

"That you come back as soon as possible. 
What will Adela eay to fiad you flown withont 
even a word of farewell?” 

*T cannot flatter myself that Mlss Thorndyke 
will regret the fact.” 

‘Why not?” asked the Rector, looking up. 
** Are not you and she good friends now ?” 

“ Certainly we are,” returned the M»j -r. 

"Well! I am sorry you are going, Egerton, 
very ; bat ib*is no kindness to press a man to 
remain when {t bas become Inconvenient to him. 
Remember there fs always @ vacant chair and a 
welcome for you while I have a roof to cover me, 
What time do you want to go to the station?” 

“To catch the four up,” 

Oh! there Is plenty of time then, and Adela 
may be back to say good-bye.” 

Bat she did not return, and Cecil Egerton 
was carried by the four o’clock train to London, 
with a strange of uncertainty as to 


whether he was glad to be spared the partiog, or 
cane Bet, take one last look at the face 
he ‘oved so well—the sweet face which had 
followed hia, sleeping and waking, for three long 





years, an¢d which would haunt him etfll for many 
a Woary day. 
* 7 cs ” 

Lilian Freemantle was really fl; so Il that 
she could nob bear Adela out of her sight, 
although when she heard who was waltiog in 
the plantation she bat too willingly epared her 
to carry & message from her. 

Sir Richard loved his daughter, in spite of all 
his strictness with her, and he begged Adela to 
let him drive over to the Rectory for the per- 
mission of her parents to rematn at the hail all 
night, and fetch her things—a request to which 
the girl gladly consented ; and the little pony- 
trap, with the Rector and Major Egerton, was 
scarcely out of eight of the Rectory gate when 
the Baronet drove tn, 


Mre, Thorndyke, who was glad to know for - 


certain where Adela had gone, willingly put 
together what she would req vire, and told Sir 
Richard to ‘‘ keep her until Lillian wes content 
to part with her.’ 

*That would be never!” laughed the Baronet. 
“IT have heard of hero worship with a girl often, 
but this {s heroine worship, and no mistake. 
Lilian cannot bear Adela ont of her sight.” 

“I thiak they are very fond of each other,” 
remarked Mrs, Thorndyke, “‘and Adela is very 
staunch in her-friendships,” 

‘So J shoald think,” replied Sir Richard. 
“€ She Is che only girl I have ever liked in my life, 
besides Lilian and her mother; there fs some- 
thing s< open about her.” 

© She is open as the day,” 

‘© Wall! I had better get back,” returned the 
Baronet, ‘and make Lilian’s mind easy as to her 
friend's not belog taken away from her.” 

‘*Tell her with my fond love that I hope ahe 
will very soon be quive well again, and I am glad 
no bones were broken.” 

* No, no | she was frightened and shaken, poor 
child, and has a sprained ankle—nothing worse, I 
am thankful to say, bat she is restless and 
feverish.” 

“ Will you kindly tell Adela that Major Eger- 
ton has been called unexpectedly to town, but we 
hope to see him back soon,” 

Sir Richard delivered Mre.Thorndyke’s message 
to her daughter, and was strack by the girl’s un- 
usual pallor; but after a mlonte she went or 
talking about other eubjects, and he thought no 
more of it. Not so Ltilian. 

**Dela,” she sald, ‘why has the Major left 
Winsthorpe so suddenly ?’ 

“T will tell you some day, Lil, not now. You 
must keep quiet, my dear old girl ; I want to see 
you better,” 

** When you eay ‘not now’ in that decided way 
I know there {s no appeal,” sald the girl, with o 
amile, “What time are you golvg out to meet 
my Horace to-morrow?” 

" Av twelve—now go to sleep.” 

I will, 12 you will hold my band, or I will 


ty. * * a * . 


Days had run Into weeks before Adela Thorn- 
dyke went back to the Rectory. 

Lian was more hurt than her father supposed, 
and her friend scarcely left her elde, save to de- 
liver those tender messages in the spinney at the 
corner of the road, 

Peggy took Mr. and Mrr. Thorndyke over 
daily to see thelr danghter, and Inquire for the 
invalid, 

They had recefved a ghort uote from Mejor 
Egerton, telling them he was starting for the 
Continent to travel, in order to recruit bis health 
before the expiration of his leave ; and this was 
all the news of him they had to give her, and she 
heard it without a sign. 

Summer passed, and winter set in. Spring, 
and another sammer came round, and again eped 


away. 

A line had Informed Mr. Thorndyke that Cecli 
had reached India, and rejoined his regiment, and 
that was all. 

In the damp: of autumn, Sir Richard Free- 
mantle had contracted a severe attack of bron- 
chitis, and he had asked as a faveur that Adela 
might come to Msraden Hall, and help Lilian 
to nurse him; for he had noticed her soothing 
ways, her brightness in the sick-room, and ker 
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pee tem and longed for such a nurse 
himeelf, 

She went without hesitation, and did more 
than a daughter's part by him, The door of 
death had stood sjar, and he had looked fn, and 
the eight had made him a more gentle and a 
better man. 

One day, when he was convalescent, he called 
Adela to his side, 

‘ Adela, my dear, come here,” he said, kindly. 
“TY shall poll through now, I think, and under 
Providence I consider {t.dae to your constant 
care,” 


“* And Lilfan’s.” 

“ LAlfan is a good girl, but she is no nurse; 
she has lacked experience. Adela, I owe you a 
debt of gratitode—ts there any way ino 
which I can pay is? Anything I can do to 
show you that I appreciate all your kindness 7” 

She opened her lips to say no, when a sadden 
thought occurred to her, and he caught the 
changed expression of her face.” 

I see there ie,” he said, “Do nob be afrald 
to speak, my dear; I will grant whatever you 
may ask.” 

* Will you —will you really 1” she queried, her 
eyes beaming, 

* T have already promised,” he sald. 

Bat Adela remained ellent. 

“Why do you not speak, my dear?” he 
atked. 

"*Simp’y because I am afrald,”* she langhed, 
“afrald of my own impudence. Sir R chard, 
you koow how dear Lilian is to me! I want to 
ses her happy, and there is only one thing which 
can make her so, She has from childhood loved 
one lad, and now that she Is a woman ehe loves 
him still He is an open, manly fellow, and 
she haz his bonest devotlon; buat she can- 
not be contented without the consent of 

her father to her union with the man she 
loves,”’ 

“ And if I do not consent?” 

"I cannot say what L‘itan would do, but I can 
anewer for myself in -uch a position—I should 
marry roy lover the day after I came of age,” she 
answered, with a flash of defianca from her bright 
eyer. 

7 The corners of the Baronet’s mouth gave a 
twitch of suppressed amusement ; bat he looked 
at her gravely. 

‘Iv is fortunate you are nob my daughter, 
young lady,” he eatd, at length. 

**T am not eo eure of that,” she laughed. ‘I 
think we should have got on better than you and 
Lilian do,” 

**O11! you think that?” 

She nodded, 

** And how would you ret about is?” 

**T should have told you what I thought upon 
all occasione,” 

"Indeed |” 

* Lilian is afraid of you—I should nob be,” 

"Ob, you would not!’’ and again the mouth 
was wrick ed up, and the keen [eyes shot out a 
epark of merriment. 

“No; I am not at all in awe of you, Sir 
R'chard, I think you are a dear old man, aud I 
am sure your heart is very kind, and soft too, if 
you can jazt peel the outercrast, I> is that only 
which is bard,” 

** Tt is strange you should have come to that 
conclusion, when I have so often been cross to 
you, Adela, darivg my Illness, Calld, you have 
been very kind and patient with me, and I thank 

ov ”» 


He stretched out his wrinkled hand to her, and 
clasped her slender fingers warmly, and she, 
moved by a sudden impulse, stooped and kiesed 
his — A flash of pleasure spread over his 


“You are a good girl, my dear!” he eald, 
kindly. “The Rector bas a prizs in his 
daughter.” 

‘A torment you mean ; and, Sir R'chard, Iam 
not good!” she answered, tears rushing to her 
then sofs eyes. “I em wilfal and proud—ob, so 
proud!” she continued, sadly. 

“You are good In my eyes,’ he returned, with 
the old-world air of a courtier; “and if you 
are proud I admire it, I wish Lilian were like 
5 ou,” 





ia 


* Don's! She will make a better wife as she 


“Perhaps; bat not a better daughter. And 
now, Adela, your request } I would that it were 
8 favour to yourself.” 

“To is a favour to myself, dear Sir Richard.” 

“Then for yourself, is there nothing I can do 
to render you brighter? The old man 
been blind, young lady; he has learnt 


" And that 21” 


sorro 

“If ib be so,” she answered, with feeling, " all 
your nurse asks is, that you will keep your belief 
concerning her locked in your own breast, Is fs 
the only help you can give her.” 

“Ts your trouble past the reach of ald, my 
dear?” he asked. 

“ Uuterly 1 think no more of It, my friend.” 

“I wish I could ensure your following the 
Iinjonctions you are laying on me.” 

She smolled at him sadly. 

** Let us talk of Lilian,” she suggested. 

** It is strange, my dear, that you should ander- 
stand me so much better than my own child,”’ 
hesald, “You have done me good, Adela. No 
one has comprehended me since I lost the wife I 
loved, Why fs 01” 

— I tell you my opinion t” 

ane ane yee ane. Se Eee am Se 
eyes of the world you enshrouded yourself 
benesth a coldness which was not’nataral to you. 
Tv saved you from the suffering of having your 
wound probed by kindly words, but it would 
have been better had you let it bleed freely. The 
wall which you bullt up to exclude the sympithy 
which you felt you could not bear, became your 
prison, almost a of yourself ; an armour 
which hid your self from men, until the coat 
of mail became known as you; affecting even 
yourself, for in life’s mirror you, too, saw the 
cold hard reflection, and the thought became 


fixed ‘ to this I have come.’ It {a the only light’ 


{n which your child has beheld you since she was 
old enough to think, and the coldnees has repelled 
her. Pat up the vigor, dear friend, and let her 
see her father’s love in her father’s face, Take 
off the Iron gauntlet, and let her feel the clasp 
of bi: warm hand, Torow aside the breast- 
plate, and take her to your heart, Strip cff all 
the cold exterior, and let her know you for what 
you still are, although you hide the fact from 
alli—a kind good man,” 

A score of expressions passed over the Baronet’s 
face while she spoke. 

**S> there fe one who belleves ia me In the 
world,” he said, softly, ** Adela, have you always 
had these thoughts concerning met" 

‘No, not always. I never thought you so 
hard as other people did, but still I did think you 
so. It hae only been since I have been so mach 
with you that I have found you ont, you dear old 
man!” she sald, and passed a loving hand over 
his silver hair, — 

* Adela!” be said, with emotion, “I loved 
her so passionately{ Life seemed a iiviog death 
when she was gone. You cannot understand my 
feelings. Miy you never have cause to realise 
them.” 

“Yee, I can,” she answered, softly ; and their 


eyes met, 

‘*Poor girl! poor girl! then you, too, have 
loved and lost! Are you sure it is past 
recall?” - 

'* Perfectly sure.” 

“ Well! Lam indeed sorry—more than sorry 
—for I owe you another debt of gratitude, Adela ; 
I hope never to put on that armour again, 
Sympathy, your sympathy, has done me more 
good, given me more happiness, than my years 
of self-elected mental solitude. My dear, I must 
ltve for my fellow-men once more, I see she 
would have wished it." 

“OF that I am sare, and I am very glad. I 
am no longer afraid to ask my favour. D. you 
remember the halcyon days when your own love 
was new, dear friend—when all nature spoke her 
name to you?” 

‘Ay! well, well. I told her I loved her 
under the scented lime trees in her father’s 





pepa may day find out,’ 
“ * And If he does?’ I asked, 
“She shuddered. 


; 
: 


: what he would ssy ; he 
has told me that Horace and I must cease to be 
friends.’ 


*** TAlian,’ I replied, ‘tell him that you 
Horace!’ but she could not be persuaded. 


write—you know what followed 1” 

“J do. I took hile letter to his father, and 
told Wey what I thonght of his son’s impu- 
dence |” 

“ You forget that dey ander the lime trees, my 
friend 1" : 


can break |’ 
** And yon -have helped them!” 
‘J have, by every means fa my power |” 
* Adela | you are a noble giri, nobie to stand 


them In their trouble, and still more noble “ 


il me the trath thus, without reserva- 


1 
* Aud now,” she sald, earnestly, ignoring his 
mena. “you will make both my friends 


rir 
& 


j 


to Lilian’s marrylog bim, bat 
that his bride will be portionless | 
a Teen 
marriage 
“Nay, Iam sure he would doubly desire It. 
Every true man loves to have his wife dependent 
upon him; to know that she trusts to man- 
hood for all ber sraall needs !”’ 
“ And Lilian 1” . 
Md yg gladly give up riches for Horace’ 
sake!” 


‘‘Eaough! enough! And now, Adela, what 
price are you willing to pay for the happiness of 
your friends!” he asked, with a smile. 

‘ What-price?” she repeated, with a puzzled 
look in her eyes, 

** Yes! my doctor has ordered me to winter 
abroad fn fature, If I consent to this engag®- 
ment will you accompany me and Lilian?” 

“Do you think papa would let me!” she 


asked, 

“ T am sure of ft,” he returned ; “he does not 
like to see you look so pale, and he will believe 
that the milder climate of Mentone will care your 
cough |” 

*T have not much cough,” she asserted, with 
@ arolle, 
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Cantatas 


* You have quite enough, Adela. If you con- 
sent, Horace There!” 
“Do you really 


Bh Hl Ang a> ol ** Adela, 1b fs con 
who have been the good ; bac for you I 
(lian would have continued fo ber lack of bappi- 
ness. Are you glad, my dear!” 

“ Very, very glad!" she replied, brightly, and 
onee more kissed sorrow-lined brow’ with a 
gentle caress more eloquent of her gratitude than 


any words, 
(To be continued.) 





ETE 


ae 


GIVE HIM BACK TO ME. 


—i0i— 


OHAPTER XL.—({continued.) 





thought of {t for ages, but now ft all came back 
to her as if {t were yesterdsy, although {t was 


more than a year They hated each other— 
those two she had sent the one to 
save the other. 


Perhaps Mr. Armitegs never gave the mes- 
sage; perhsps he invented another of quite a 
different purport, Bat nothing mattered now ; 
but she would have liked to retala Mr. St. John 
ssa friend, to have him dropping in every now 
and then, that ahe might look at bia bine eyes, 
and think of Jack's! Her hoart was dead, she 
could never love anyone again; bat she would 

one friend to watch over her in the 
dark and awfal fature—that future from which 
she shrank, as from some visible horror standing 
straight before her—one who would understand 
thise with her fn all her doubts and 
who would always be ready to shield 
her with the whole strength of muscle and brain, 
ger really threatened her. 
He would have been jast the tower of strength 
that she needed, with his firm, downright 
common sense—his indomitable will, his courage 
; but he had deserted her, 


and she was left to anyone who would take com- 


paesion on her, 

Lord Belfeather was still away, though his 
quest was over before ib was begun, He bad 
written one short letter of condolence as soon as 
he heard the sad news of Jack Sartoris’s suicide, 
It was short because he scarcely knew how to 
express oo a age the peculfar cireum- 
stances ; words of hearty sympath 
Were better than nate: walle: pod 
tences, Now she was free, and be could regard 
her as his goddess without feeling there was the 
amalieet alo in his eflent worsh!p, Silent for the 
present, but not for long. 

When the year of mourning was over, what 
was there to prevent his rusbing down to the 
Priory, and laying his coronet and his foolish 
young heart at her feet? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. The Dake might say that be ought to 


ake 
ally himeelf to a noble se like his own, but 
the Margufe would not see the necessity. 
Their house could stand alone without any 
ven! he was 


ug'y girl with 


Hf 
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, In order to have poney enough to 
p his title, He was guste {ndependent, 
could follow his happy fancy wherever it 
to take him, so long as {t was not into a 
where refinement ended and poverty 


one could say a word b the beautiful 
artoris as to birth or Ing, and every 
of scandal should be stified when he 
a marchioness, He kept oat of Eog- 
he knew {t was too soca to speak, 
could scarcely see her, and hold 
he would eee the love in his eyer, 
ft, it would come i 
to his lips, end he would make a fool of - 
just at the wrong moment. 
it was better’ for him to be away, so he 


altte 


FEREIS 
aie 
ne 


ahi 
i 


Mr, Sartoria lay at the bottom of a fathomless 
lake in France. He told himself that he had got 
foto the habit of spying at & like a detec- 
tive, but as nothing ever came of It, it could do 
no harm. ‘ 
And before long he could start for Eogland, 
and claim the prize he was longing for. She 
would look upon him then as rather more than 
friend, and call him ‘' Belfeather,” in that sweet 
low voice of hers, that added a charm to every- 
bem ror p ey The very thought of it made the 
in his velnr. P 

H re of her, for no one could 


the field that he knew of, Little 
guessing the truth, he thought thet no one could 
look apon that fellow Armitage as a rival. 

The mere sight of bis gloomy face was enoogh 
to ecare away even a thought of love; and he 
knew that Violet Sartoris liked courtesy and a 
gentle bearing, and could not endure his rough, 
fierce ways. 

True, she had seemed afraid of bim, almost as 
if he hada hold upon her—such as a viliain ‘a 
po to obtain over a defenceless woman, Bat, 

nk goodness! Violet was aa far frcm being 
defenceless as any well protected 
London, 

There was Lardon always devoted to her 
service for old friendship’s sake—there was he 
himself ready to lay down his young life for her 
if the gift could add fn any way to her hsppiness, 
and a number of others whom he could check cff 
on bis fingers. 

And so the Marquis of Belfeather made his 
plans, as he shot his game, and never doubted 
that he would realise them all, thovgh all his 
flowers of hope were destined to be withered by 
the frosts of reality ! 


woman ip 


CHAPTER XLI 
CYRIL TO THE RESCUE, 


“] waver heard of euch a thing in my life, 
It’s monstrous—utterly monstrous,” cried Lady 
Stapleton, her face flashed with passionate Indig- 
nation, her hands trembling, as a novel dropped 
from her loose grasp on to the floor. 

Violet had contrived to keep her engagement 
secret for a few weeks after her aunt's return 
from her visit to London; but Lady Stapleton 
bad scented micchief directly she heard of Ralph 
Armitage’s arrival on the scene, and connected 
her niece's altered looks with his sudden 


appearance, 

For weeks she walted, hopfog that Violet 
would be the firet to epeak, and turning over 
fo her mind all that she knew about him. She 
quite well remembered the fact thst he had gone 
out Into the storm to save Mr. St. John, and 
that she was afraid at the time that he hed 
executed hard conditions. Bat the reality sur- 
passed all her previous snttclpstionr, and she 
could not believe that Violet would b» foolish 
enongh to accede to them. Taoat she should 
have accepted an «ffer of marri:ge from anybody 
waa extraordinary, when her husband hed only 


been dead about nine months; but that it should 
be one from Ralph tage was almost beyond 
\ 
j 





belief, She fretted end famed, she scolded and 
expostulated, bat it all was of no use, Violet 
bu2g upor her neck, and begged her not to turn 
against her, appea!'ng at once to her effection 
and compassion, bub eayizg that she could not 
he!p hereelf—it was not to please herself, Heaven 
knew, byt marry bim ehe must, 

Then when Lady Stapleton charged her tone, 
and besought her to listen to au old woman’s 
prayer, to one who loved her like a mother. 
Violet conld withstand her no longer, but sobbed 
out the truth on her shoulder. 

*T made the promise long sgo—when I was 
half-mad. Of course I needn't be bound to it, 
but he has clung to {t—lived on {> all these 
months, and he swears that he will kill himself if 
I break it,” 

“Ts that all?” cried Lady Stepleton with & 
breath of deep relief. ‘Why, my love, how 
could sou be so foolish! People who eay they 
will kill themselves never do. If I belonged to 
an {insurance office I'd insure his life to-morrow 
with the greatest pleasure. Dry your eyes and 
come out for a drive before it Is quite too late, 
and don’t trouble yourself again about a wicked 
scoundrel who ought to be skinned alive |” she 
added, with greet emphasis, alubough ehe was as 
kind-hearted as any creatare, male or female, 
that ever lived. 

“Bot, auntie, ib was really a solemo pro- 
mise, made at one of the most solemn moments 
of my life,” a tinge of colour rising Into her 
pale cheeks, a8 she thought, with a momentary 
senee of shame of the real motive for that 
promise. 

“Nonsense, my dear, no promise could bind 
you to a madman, and 1’! gec Mr. Armitage 
lodged In # lunatic asylum before he ever roakes 
you into his wife. Now, come and let us call 
upon Mrs Iogham.” 

Violet consented to paying the cs!), but nothing 
would persuade her to break her promise, and 
Lady Stapleton, though she spoke oo etoutly, felt 
her heart eink ab the possibility of the pledge 
being kept. 

“Send for Cyril Landon,” that was the 
specific In the Mayne family when any member 
of Ib gob into a d ficulty, and Lady Stapleton 
being nearly allied to it through her eister, 
thought she might just as well employ it for 
her own comfort and support. Therefore, 
secretly, and without a word to her niece, she 
wrote a lice to Oyril, imploring him to ccme 
to her to give her « word of advice; and then 
not being able to invite him to Viclet’s house 
without her concurrence, she maneged the 
matter very diplomatically with his mobher-in- 
la 


we 

Mre, Ingham though’ it moat natural that 
anybody should wish to consult Oyril—-whether 
about love, law, trade, or religion, She had the 
sublimest confidence in bie common sense and 
superior jodgment, and was, moreover, delighted 
to have a visit from him under any pretext. 
So bis bed was prepared at the Rectory, and 
a special cake made for five-o'clock tea at 
the Priory on the day that he was expected 
by Lady S:apleton and her faithful coat jator, 
Mrs, Milton; and Violet's propozal to go out 
for a drive was snubbed with the greatest 
decision. 

“The wind ts so cold,” said Lady Stapleton, 
with quite a hypocritical thiver. “1 am eure 
we shall both be much betier at home.” 

“Bat, auntle dear, you always say you are 
all the better for a breath of fresh alr,” ¢x- 
postulated Violet, qalte unconscious of the plot 
against her, ‘and ic is pot half so cold ss yester- 
day. I don’t want to go without you, but I 
really do want some more wool, snd I think I 
must go and fetch it.’ 

“No, you ehan’t deserb me, I shall be 
going away soon, and I'm determined to have 
as mach of your acclety as I can. i will 
take a turn in the garden with you with ples- 
eure.” 

“You mush never talk of golng sway—I 
couldn’s do without you,” laying her hand 
affectionately on her annt’s plamp shoulder. 

“Very well, my dear; then you must say 
with Rath, ‘ Your home shall be my home-——your 
people shall be my people,’ and come with me 
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wherever I go. Heaven knows I shall be glad 
enough to have you.” 

There was something touching fn the way 
these two walfa and strays, as they called them- 
selves, clung to each other, 

It seemed that ever since that disastrous 
wedding-day Lady Stapleton was destined to 
play the part of mother to her niece, and 
Violet felt as ff she were the only person on 
earth to whom she could confide her real 
feelings. 

Together they wandered up and'down the 
garden, which, In spite of the care which the 
gardener bestowed on it, looked rather desolate 
and untidy under the {: fluence of the autumn 
winds, 

The beauty of the drooping willows and the 
silver beeches was all gone, and the river looked 
dull and dark and grey. ‘ 

“T am quite ready to go in when you are,” 
said Violet, with a smile, when a gust of wind 
had sent the dead Jeaves fiying In all directions, 
and ber spirits were falliog with the gathering 
shadows. 

“Yes, so am I; bat wewill take a turn to 
the gate, and sec if we can see anyone coming 
along the road. Even # butcher's cart would 
be better than nothing. Oh! the country is 
perfectly delightfal in the summer; buat give 
me & town with plenty of noise and bustle In the 
autumn |” 

“ Poor auntfe ! and you are sacrificing yourself 
for me!” 

* Not atall, my dear; the rest is good for my 
health. Ishsli be a female ‘ Claimant’ by the 
time we go off together to Brighton.” 

Violet had no intention of appearing amongst 
the crowds of the fashionable and frivolous in 
that most cheerful watering: place ; but she did 
nob want to vex her aunt, so kept her disiaclina- 
tion to herself, 

They looked over the gate into the road, which 
was strewn with desd leaves, whilet the delicate 
branches of some larches on the other side of a 
park-paling toszed in the wind. 

There was no sound but the rvstliag of the 
leaves and the whietiing of the wind. Nota 
single pedestrian was In sight; not a cart nor a 
carriage was to be heard even In the distance. 

Lady Stapleton turned away with a vexed, 
disappoluted algh. 

As she turned a cheerfal voice exclaimed 
behind her,— 

“ Why, here you are! I’ve been looking for 
you everywhere.” 

" Cyrii!” exclatmed Violet, in extreme surprise, 
whilet Lady Stepleton, quite In a fass of excite- 
ment, asked him whore he had dropped from, 

‘*Ot course I didn’t come like an ordinary per- 
son, by the road. What didyou take me for?” 
he sald, with a lsugh, whilet he shook hands 
warmly with them both, and looked with eager 
eyes from one face to the other. 

Violet also looked from one face to the other, 
ae itdawned apon ber that this visit was by no 
means a surprise to her aunt. This wag the 
reason Lady Stapleton would not go ont for a 
drive, and had been looking out anxiously at the 
gate, 

She knew In a moment why he had been sum- 
moned, and tried to harden herself againat his 
genial to fidence. 

She was unusually eflent as they walked back 
to the house, and felt quite cross when her 
aunt said with a deprecatory smile, — 

“Violet, darling, you go and také off your 
things, and leave Ogrii to ms for a minute—I’ve 
something to say to him.” 

“Ob! very well,” with a slight toss of her 
head, ‘Pray keep him as long as you lke, I 
much prefer she house on a dy like this.” 

Ogril ran forward to open the g'ass door which 
led into the house, but she paseed him by witha 
lofty bend of her neck, and regularly sailed up the 
stairs with the air ofa duchess. He smiled as he 
turned to the widow. 

* You've got me into terrible hot water, I’m 
dying to know what It’s all about,” 

“Nothing to lengh at, I can assure you,” 
taking his arm and leading him towards the 
shrubbery, "Only imagine what that poor, 


* 
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deladed child hes done?" sinking her voice to an 
awe-struck whieper. 

“What? I’m all curloslty!” expecting to 
hear that Violet had refused to make any use 
of Jack Sartoris’s large fortune, as be had dis- 
carded her during bis lifetime. 

This he knew to be ber fixed determination, 
and he thought {it had jast been revealed to her 
aunt, 

He knew {b would cause an outcry in the 
Mayne family ; but he honoured Violet for adopt- 
ing a course he felt was the only honourable one, 
and he had come up on purpose to stand by her 
through thick and shin. 

His surprise, therefore, was ‘great, when Lady 
Stapleton sald elowly,— 

“ She has engaged herself to Ralph Arml- 

1 , 


He literally stoggered, as if he had received 
a blow, and all the colour went out of his face, 

© Impossible!” he gasped, after a minute's 
pause, during which he hed tried hard 10 collect 
hie ecattered facultie. “You can’b mean It ; 
the thing’s iccredible,” 

“Teald josh the same myself,” shakiog her 
head, sadly ; “ but {t’s too trae, I would rather 
see her fn her grave.” 

‘'§o-would J, a hundred times; but-I know 
she doesn’o care for him,” eagerly. “ Why, at 
your ball—don’t you remember !—she made Bs)- 
feather and me promise to watch over her, and 
keep him from her,” 

“T know; but don’t you see that proves that 
she wasafraid of him? Violetis not the sort of 
girl to ba too shy to anub any man she disilked, 

obtained some hold over her the night of the 
storm at Holly Bank,” she sald, vaguely, knowing 
that she must not break a sacred confidence, and 
reveal the whole trath. 

‘*Ah! that night when he wend after S>, 
John, I was always surprised at his taking the 
trouble, for I knew as a fact that he hated 
him ro poison. Lady Stapleton, what Is to be 
done?” 

“ We must talk her ont of 16; I would do any- 
thing on earth short of murder,” she added, with 
a smile, ‘to prevent {% I declare I'll swear he's 
mad. There’s a very odd look in hie eyes which 
muet convince any jary.” . 

Toere are odder things silll In his life,” said 
Cyril, gravely, ‘which might convioceany woman, 
if I could only tell them to her—but ft fe mean 
to abuse a man bebind his back." 

"Ob, nop at all!” said Lady Stapleton, 
quickly. ‘I could wikh he had broken every one 
of the commandments, and if he had, I promise 
yoa that I wouldn’s keep it to myself. My dear 
boy, my only trast is in you—you always had so 
touch inflaence over her. Come {a to tea, and 
then I'll leave you alone together,” 

“TI shan't do a bit of good,” poking a hole in 
the path with the point of his stick, ‘If Violet 
has got isinto her head that it’s her duty to 
marry the rv flisn, not all the talking {n the world 
will make her give him up.” 





CHAPTER XLIL 
“) BAVE A RIGHT!” 


Tea was over. Lady Soapleton had gone 
upstairs to take off her bonnet—s process which 
seemed to occupy her for some time; Cyril was 
atanding with hts back to the mantelpiece, his 
fair head bent towards Violet, who was altting fu 
her almple deep mourning, In a comfortable low 
cbhale jaat before him. 

Her face was pale, and very sad, bat fb bore an 
expression of firm determination, although her 
fit of temper had quite passed away. 

"When I say he is not worthy of you, that fs 
only half the truth. I can’t tell you all I know, 
or one quarter that I guess, but I implore you to 
give him ap at once, ff you have the smallesp 
regard for your fature he 

‘*T haven’t much,” with » small smile, “ but I 
would have liked to die in peace,” 

“Nonsense about dying,” he said, almost 
roughly, “ why shoulda’t you live and be happy 
like anyone elae?. Why should you sserifice 
yourself to a scoundrel, who is sure to bring 





a a, 


some sort. of shame or dishonour on his name 
before he dies }"’ 

Violet shivered, and getilog up from ber chalr, 
came and atood beside him. 

His feeling: were stirred to' the uattermos 
depths, and he cou'd scarcely contain his rage 
and passionate disgust, as he looked down upon 
her pale, sweet f cs io its delicate refinement, 
and thought of its being soiled by Armitage’s 


LS 

“Don’t be angry with me, Cyril,” she said, 
pleadingly, as she laid her small, white hand 
upon his arm. 

“You know how fond of you Iam,” he said, 
hoarsely, as he took her hand, and held {t between 
both his own. “After my darling wife, I am 
fonder of you than of anyone else tn the world, 
I've always felt like a brother to you ever sloce 

ou could toddle—I’ve been 20 proud of you, dear, 

‘ou weren’d like some of the other girls; you 
always held your head so high—now-—-now—” his 
voice breaking, ,"to think you will sink, drives 
me wild 1” 

“Ob, den't, don’t!” shakicg from head to 
foot, “I know ft all. I know it’s sloking— 
if it ever can be sioking—to do one’s duty; 
bat I’m bound—bonund, and I can’t help my- 
self.” 

"Tf you bave bound yourself by a foolish pro- 
mise he couldn't be each a cur as to keep you to 
io,” speaktog very gravely, ‘I'll go to him and 
explato ; as your oldest friend I have some right, 
which even he might acknowledge.” 

‘No; you mustn’t think cf such a thing!" a 
frightened look coming {nto her eyes ; *' promise 
me that you won’t. Oh Ogrii, you don’t know 
what depends on i» 1” 

‘I do. I know that your happiness depends 
on ft, and that is quite enough for me.” 

'* It that were ali I shouldn’t care,” lifting her 
eyes to his in passionate misery ; “but now if 
the whole world spoke against it—if my father 
and mother, and Bertle and Gertrude cast me ff 
—if you esid you would cut me, I should siill 
have to do it. Nothiog and nobody can prevent 
me, unless by Heaven’s mercy I died first,” 

" Violet 1” 

Yes, I meau ft,” her very lips white as her 
pocket: handkerchief, 

“ Tell me the reason!” 

No; is- wouldn't be fafr.”’ 

*Taen let me tell you,” looking down fate her 
eyes, with fierce determination in his own, ‘if you 
won’ stir a ficoger to save yourself, I will save you 
in spite of yourself, Marry him, you shan’s!” 

Toey faced each other with heaving chests and 
resolate faces, but it was as mach as Violet could 
do to prevent herself from breaking down, and 
the next minate the tears came into her eyes, and 
her Ips trembled, 

“Mr, Armitage!” announced Webster, in a 
sepuichral tone. 

The two friends started apart, and turned to 
the door, the one with a scared look as !f a ghost 
were about to walk in, she other with the sternesb 
expreasion that had ever been seen on Cyril 
Landon’s handsome face, 

He drew himecif up like & new recruil being 
Ariiled, and glared at Armitage as he crossed the 
room, as if he would have liked to selzs him by 
the coller. Bat Armitage’s eyes were fixed on 
Violet alone, and be was scarcely conscious of 
Landon’s presence, He held out both hie hands, 
and said, tenderly, tn a tone of spppreseed 
eagerness— 

* How are you, dearest 7” 

She gave him the tips of her fingers, and fn an 
icy tone, which contrasted strongly with his ows, 
aald quietly, — 

*'Qaite well, thank you, Mr. Armitage. Yoo 
see Mr, Landon has taken pity on us.” 

Ralph did see by this time, and all the tender- 
ness went out of his expression. He could 10) 
bear any man to come near Violet, for now that 
he was absolutely en to a es — 
possessed the fiercest ealousy, 6 
so far coniiees the conventional rules of 
society that be shook hands with him, instead of 
knocking him down as he felt Inclined to, 

Cyril stayed as long as he could, though be 
knew that Armifege wished him at Jericho ; and 
Lady Stapleton came down from her room and 
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eat enthroned in an arm-chalr, looking as unbend- 
log a8 Mont Blanc, 

Violet started politics as a tolerably safe topic 
of conversation, and was loyally supported by 
Ogril, who felt a kind of angry amusement in 
showing how agreeable he couid be, even under 
adverse clroumstances ; whiis) R.iph reisp ied 
into gloomy silence, and Lady Ssapleton was 
occu) {n sternly igaorivg him. 

At last the dinner-honr at the R-ctory drew 
go terribly near that Oyril rose reluciantly to 
depart. 

Violet accompanied him to the door {nto the 


en, 
‘You couldn't stay!’ she said, the colour 
rlsiog fa her cheeks, tor this was the first time 


now it was broken because of the fature 
husband who was walting for her in the drawing- 
room, 

Ogril hesitated, but after a moment shook his 


“So many thanks, but I go home to-morrow, 
and I be ® Goth it I deserved them to- 
night. Good-bye!” He tock her hand, and 
old it fa bis as he sald gravely, “I shall leave 
no stone unturned to prevent this marriage ;" 

his hat on his head, ran sorces the 

lawn, waved a lastadien at the verge of it, vaulted 

lightly over the palings, and hurried across the 
feeling 


of defenceleseness creep 
over her as she went slowly back to the drawtng- 
room, She knew she must ask Armirage to 


In common courtesy, but she would 
have anything to have Oyril to support 
her, Now he was gone she felt as if she were at 
Ralph’s mercy. 

tage exerted himself to be as agreeable as 


He thovght of that morning long ago—was 
{t only a year and a half!—when he saw her 
—_ herself into the river, and ‘plunged in after 

er. 

Ever since those brief minutes when he held 
her in his arme, and her small brown head rested 
80 helplessly on his shoulder, this. fierce love had 
possessed him. 


It had rained his life, it had destroyed his 
peace on earth and his hopes of heaven, yet he 
conldn’t give is up. He would have torn a snake 
out of his bosom for fear of @ bite which mighs 
put an end to his life, but he would not tear this 
passion out of his heart, thongh iv might cause 
the death of bis soul. 

As he sat at dioner he watehed her, following 
every graceful movement with glowing eyes. 
Her dress was simple black grenadine, open at 
the neck, the denseness of the black enhancing 
the exceeding whiteness of ber skin, 

Her ornaments were of jet, and there was not 
éven one white rose such ae s woman would 
naturally adorn herself with, fo order to look 
well in the eyes of her lover ; bat to him she 
seemed loveller than apy other woman on 


earth, and his love attaloed volcanic heat, |* 


ey because of the necessity for repres- 
t} nD, 

His opportunity came when, later in the aven- 
fng, at a time when Lady Stapleton was off guard 
because she was nodding in her chair, he asked 
his hostess for a book, which she sald she wonld 
fetch him from the library. Of course he fol- 
lowed close on her heels, 

He walted tlil she d&poslted the candle- 
atick she was carrying on a« small table, and 
then coming close to her, he suddenly threw 
his arms round her, and drew her to his panting 


Before she could recover strength to free her- 
self he kissed her rapturourly over and over 


again, till half sick with disgust she wrenched- 


oe 

; dare you!” she panted, fesling as it 
ber bears would’ bare with a / ' 
leak — were flushed, his eyes flashed 


*-F have a righs to klas you! You forget that 
Tam made of flesh and blood!” 

“D> you forges that you are a gentle- 
man?” 

“No, but I mean to teach you what love is— 
not the sort of milk and-water affair your hus- 
band felt for you when he cast you off for a mere 
trifle—I love you, darling, as a man never loved 
before!” 3 

“Don’t talk like that,” shuddering, “or you 
will make me hate you!” 

“No: 1 will force you to love me against your 
will, Violet, aten to me,” trying to take her 


nd, 

She put both her hands behind her back, 
“Don’t touch me,” she sald, hoarsely, ‘ You 
had better not, {ff you ever wish me to be your 
wife,” 

‘*Will you never kiss me with your own 
lips?” a note almost like despair in his voice, 

“Never—perhaps some day,” she added, 
with ashiver, “ Now go. I can stand ne more 
to-night,” 

‘* You will call me‘ Riiph’ at all events 1” 

“Nov yet. If you worry me any more,” in a 
tone of concentrated Irritation, I will tell Web- 
ster never to let you fn again!” 

He looked at her with passionate pleading iu 
his ever, and then with a bitter pain in his heard 
turned away, and slowly left the room. 

Whilet she, utterly over-wrought and over- 
come, threw herself face downwards on the sofa, 
her eoul writhing with mortification, shame and 


repvgnance. 


CHAPTER XLIIL. 
“THAT TIE 18 MY SALVATION |” 


Curistuas Eve! The mere thought of 
Christmes brings with {t the remembrance of 
those who have gone before, The games they 
played, or the jokes they made, or the kind acts 
by which they gleddened all around them, all 
come back and change the joyous festivity into 
rather a dolefal anniversary for some of us. 

Lord and Lady Mayne had come over from 
Vienns in order to spend ft with their daughter, 
Lady Woodville, 

Violets had received a pressing Invitation to 
meet them there, but she declined, knowing that 
in her desp mourning, and with her burden of 
sorrow and anslety, she would play the part of 
an Ezyptian skeleton at the feast, 

Lady Stapleton had good-naturedly decided to 
remain with ber, although she absolutely 
yearned after the brightness and galety of 
London, 

Oyrit and Mabel were at the Rectory, taking 
an active part in the parish doings and the 
church decorations. 

At the former's instigation Violet offered to 
give an entertatument to the school-children, 
and they ali trooped up to the Priory, carrying 
emart banners, and singing as they went over the 
frost-bound road. 

It did ber sad heart good to hear them, and 

she was obliged to acknowledge that Cyril was 
right, as ueual. 
Mr. Ingham, the picture of a country rector, 
with a gentle, refined face, aud a soft low- 
crowned bat, looked on at the games with «& 
genial smile; whilet Cyril entered into them 
with keen enjoyment, and not with that patron- 
ising attemp? ab pleasure which is sometimes 
shown by the “ grown-ups” when asked. to joia 
in the children’s amusement, 

Mabel played '‘ Deop the handkerchief” with 
the girls, whom she had known from their baby- 
hood, whilst Mrs. Ingham talked to the mothers, 
and brought many « emile to weary faces, 

Lady Stapleton made herself very agreeable 
to some of the elderly men, by taking a real 
interest in all she managed to hear from them ; 
and they were so flattered by the attention pald 
them by euch a very fice lady that they told her 
more about thelr work and thelr wages than the 
rector could get out of them after pumping for 


an. hour, 
“Can I do anything to $” asked Ralph 





Armitege, who felt atterly out of his element In 
a gathering of this sort, 


"Yes; go and play rounders with the boys,” 
sald Violet, promptly, “ You won't be allowed 
to remain unless you m*xe yourself ueefal !” 

"Can't I help you +” 

“Not at all, thank you. I am gofog to tell 
stories to the tittle ones, That won’o be fn your 
live, I fancy.” 

“No, but I can listen.” 

"If you come, there will be nothiog to lseten 
to,” vary decidedly. 

A shade of pain or anger crossed his face, 

“You make !t very clear that I am always [no 
the way.” 

“You won’ be in the way ont there,” wav- 
ing her hand towards the paddock, and moving 
slowly towards a knot of children, 

“A story? Ob, nothing could be so delight- 
fall” and ehe was soon seated on a garcen- 
chatr {n the midst of on ever-widening circle of 
numerous eager faces upturned to here, 

Mr, Armitage looked after her, but did not 
dare to follow her, and then climbed over the 
ratling, and with slow, reluctant ateps, approached 
Cyril Landon, who was busy driving stakes Into 
the grass at certain distances from oach other In 
the form of a circle. 

He seemed to busy that he could not look up, 
but hammered away as if he meant to drive the 
whole length of the stake Into the earth, and 
leave nothing vieible above is, 

Ralph Armitage could play cricket or football 
fairiy well, the latter with a ferocity and deter- 
mination which had gained him the nickname 
of “The Brulser"’ at Harrow ; but ronnders he 
had never tried, As Landon, contrary to his 
ueual habit of ever-ready courtesy, volunteered 
no Information, he applied to a tall boy, named 
Tom Smith, who seemed fincifned to order every- 
body about, and appeared to be an authority on 
the game. 

Smith was delighted to take him under his 
patronage, and Ralph was soon told how he was 
to bit a ball with a stick, and then run “like 
blazes” as far as he could get round the ring 
without being hit, The game was nof at all to 
his taste In his present frame of mind, and he 
played it as solemnly as If he were head-mourner 
at a funeral, with a great amount of woe expected 
from him. 

To his disgust, ss soon as he was “fout” he 
seemed to be “In” again; but the boys never 
clapped him as they did Cyril Landon, The 
latter tock as ttle notice of him as he posalbly 
could, which made Armitage secretly uneasy. 

The slightest change of manner {fn any of the 
people whom he had met at Holly Bank alarmed 
him, and made him anxfous at to what they 
might suspect. If bis conscience had not been 
so guilty he would probably have sed the change 
down to jealousy, and been rather amused than 
not; but as {ct was, with this awfal secret in the 
background, {t made him perfectly miserable, 
and he went round and round from stake to 
stake as if pursuing some horrible quest in a 
nightmare, 

He kept looking over his shoulder to see If 
Violet were conscious of his noble efforts, but she 
never looked his way, and eeemed engrossed with 
the knot of eager listeners, Presently he saw to 
his disgust that the group was joined by a young 
man, ab sight of whom Mra, Sartorfa rose from 
her seat ab once to give hima cordial greeting. 
After a prolonged shake of the hend she turned 
to the children, dismissed them with a lotle nod, 
and then walked straight Into the house with the 
new-comer, 

After an interval, durlog which he wes prob- 
ably given some refreshment, Raiph, who was 
watching eagerly, saw them come ont of the 
house, and advance towards the emall gate which 
led into the paddock, By this time {bt was 
evident that the vieltor was Lord Belfeather. 

Cyril gave an exclamation of eurprise, and de- 
verted the game in order to welcome him; bat 
Armitege, who was frantically jealous of the 
young Moerguis, eceemed entirely engrossed fn 
fruitless efforts to hit the ball, Belfeavher called 
out to him,— 

“How dot I'm coming to join you,” and the 

me was recommenced with new vigour. 

The Marquis was young enough to throw him. 





self into it heart and soul, especially when Mra. 
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Sartoris was looking on. The boys, though aby 
at first, were delighted with him. He knew 
exactly how to get on with them, and excited 
shouts of langhter by the way he chaffed a fat 
man who wae always being bit. 

By the time it grew too dark to see the ball, 
a large bell ringtog sonorously through the 
frosty alr announced that tea was ready, and 
the children came trooping into the house, talking 
excitedly over the merits of thelr different 
games, 

“You will dine with us, of courses” said 
Violet, in a low volee, when she found Lord Bel- 
feather by her side in the long passage that led 
to the servants’ hall, 

Her heart felt very soft to him, for he had de- 
voted himself to her service io the kindest 
manuer, andi as not his fault that her husband's 
life ended before his search began. 

Proud,” he sald, laconically ; but there was 
enough pleasure in his face to make up for the 
shortness of his answer. 

It flashed across her that he did not know of 
her engagement; but there was no time for 
farther convereation then, when a hundred and 
fiity children were walting to be fed. 

The room wes rather low and long, with old- 
fashioned beams of dark wood supporting the 
ceiling, They were wreathed with holly and 
ivy, although there were no decorations {n avy 

oher part of the house; and a splendid tea was 
provided, with unlimited cakes and buns, 

Lady Stapleton’s arlatocratic face beamed with 
pleasure as she stood by the Rector’s side and 
watched the happy faces all down each aside of 
the table. 

She was very glad that she had stayed at the 
Priory, for she had not been at a echool-fesst for 
years, and she was surprised to find how much 
she liked fb, 

** Certainly,” she thought, "the best cure for 
& heavy heart fs to give pleasure to other people. 
Even that poor child Violet looks rather less 
like a ghost than she has for the last two 
months,” 

Raiph Armitage stalked solemnly about, hand- 
ing ® plate of buns, whilat Cyril Landon and Lord 
B-ifeather made some of the girlsand boys choke 
with laughter, as they extolled the unrivalled 
excellence of the bread-and-butter, or the un- 
ptralleied delictousneas of che cake, 

Mrs. Miiton, meanwhile, was presiding at 
another table in the housekeeper's room, where 
some privileged elders were enjoying a sumptuous 
tea that was first-cousin—not removed at ali—to 
a dinner. 

Violet came in and said a few kind words as 
she locked round at the weather-beaten counte- 
nances, which all kindled with pleasure at the 
mere sight of her pretty face, 

" Here's to yer ealth, mum,” sald Mrs. Brown, 
littiog up her tea-cup as she turned with a 
kindly smile to greed her hostess, ‘* Heaven send 
you a bappy time, and a fine young man by next 
year, That’s all the barm I wish you, and I can’t 
aay anything better.”’ 

Mrs. Miiton, quite shocked, looked In alarm 
acrose at her mistress, Violet bit her lip and 
turned away abruptly. 

She slipped into the passage, hoping to be 
alone, but to her annoyance found herself face to 
face with Mr, Armitage, and Lord Belfeather was 
close bebind bim, 

“Wont Is ts, dear?” he asked, anxiously, 
alarmed by the expression of her face. 

" Nothing,” ehe said, quickly ; ‘‘ only common 
people have no tact, and i've jast been reminded 
of something I wich to forget.’ 

Sue tried to pass him, horribly conscious that 
the Marquis was watehing the little scene with 
astonished eyes, but Ralph blocked the way. 

“Violet, have you no mercy?” he sald, 
hoarsely, his heart nearly bursting with pau and 
bibternees. 

** Yea, for those who deserve {t, Isn’t this 
rather tragic talk for a school-feast?” with 
a hard little laugh, fn which there was no 
merriment, 

Lord Belfeather turned away, and disappeared 
into the servants’ hall, . 

From the glimpse she canght of his face she 
could see it was very pale. 





s 


** Poor fellow, he knows now,” she thought, 
with a sigh of relfef, and yet she was unrea- 
sonably angry with R .!ph for disclosing {6. 

“Ie it your only wish to make my life a 
misery? You've fished out all the dirty little 
beggars of the place to make them happy because 
it was Christmas-time. You are an angel to 
everyone else—but you haven't a kind word for 
me,” 

* Don’t you eee,” she sald, softly, for her con- 
aclence troubled her, if you wouldn't tie me I 
shoald like you ever so much better.” 

* AS, bat that tle is my salvaticn,” he said, 
wiih flashing eyes. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
“THE EMBLEM OF FRIENDSHIP.” 


Arter the tea there was a large bran ple, ab 
which Cyril Landon and Lord Boelfeather «ffi 
clated, bub the latter was not quite so ready 
with bis jokes now, and he was rather too 
grave to please the children. 

“Got the headache, sir?” asked one little girl 
with twinkling black eyes, looking up at him with 
esger sympathy. ‘ Mother has it orfai bad, but 
she allus goes to bed.” 

‘ Bat my bed’s In London, so Isl sit upa 
little longer,” he sald, with a smile, ac he patted 
her head. .“ Now see what a besatifal pair of 
warm sleeves I've got for number fifceen. I 
believe that’s yours.” 

She looked ab her ticket, and clapped her 
red hands, 

**On wy! won't that keep the chilblains off. 
Thank ye, sir, I shall ’member you,” with a nod 
of her head, as she thrast her ‘arms through the 
woollen sleever. q 

“ You must thank Mrs. Sartoriz, not me. I’ve 
nothing to do with {t,” 

“Oh, bat yon’ll come again, won't you 1"* 

* Porbaps I may,” with a sudden sigh. 

“Look ye, sir,” wriggling close up to him, 
and holding tight on to his coat. ‘ Lunnon’s 
auch a long way cff—don't ‘ee go,” cosx'ngly, 
‘*ean’o ye live along o’ Mrs, Sart’rie—the house 
fs plenty big enough!” 

A shade of Intense paisa crossed bis usually 
happy face. He drew his coat from her eager 
fingers. and eald with a good-natared smile, — 

* Mes. Sartorls doesn’t want lodgers, Pully. 
You'll have to ask your mother to take me in If 
you want to keep me,” 

“Oh my!” and she burst out laughing. 
“Toere wouldn’s be no room nowheres for 
you. Jimmy sleeps on the mat——” 

A violent poke {fn the back made her look 
round, and end ber sentence abruptly. 

A girl with a sharp volce sald, In a loud 
whisper,— 

“Don’s you make so free, Pull. Do you 
know that gen’leman is an orfal swell—what 
they call a markis /” 

"Ob lor!” and Polly shrank back utterly 
abashed, whilet the tears sprang In her large 
eyes, Was he dreadfully angry with her! 
Did he think her bold and horrii? she asked 
hereelf, anx'ously, and even ber pride In her new 
posesesions couldn’t console her, 

Jas» as her thin little shoulders were raised for 
& sob, the pleasant volce which had so charmed 
her because {t waa so unlike any she ever 
heard at home, said, kindly,— ; 

“Come along, Polly. You and I must dance 
Sir Roger de Coverley together.” 

Lord Beifeather took her by her hot little 
hand, and led her to the end of the two long 
rows which had already formed up, whilst the 
Rector aud Lady Stapleton took ‘their places 
at the top. 

Violet, seated at the plano, which had just 
been brought in by Cyril and Webster, struck 
up the old-fashioned tune, and Mrs. Milton, 
who had Mr. Landon for her partner, whilst 
Mrs, Landon kindly danced with Webster, 
had t> run in order to finda place where she 
could weige fn her "eur form. Is was a 
merry scene, where the company seemed to 


be enjoying themselves thoroughly, and the 
so long 


burden of sorrow which had 









on the Pxiory seemed to be lifted away for 
time, WC Haak [ 

Bat i was only a respite, as one glance at 
Violet's sweet face was enough to prove. A: 
she played the cheerful notes to which the 
young people were dancing with euch untiring 
spirit, there was a look of uuutterable sadnew 
in her eyes; and Ralph Armi‘age, leaning with 
folded arms against wall, was watching her 
with intense earnestness, as if already the 
hopelessness of winning her love were dawning 
upon him. 

As goon "Sir Roger” was over the 
and cheered thelr 
kind hostess lastily. Osher cheers followed 
for the Rector and the Rector’s “lady,” Mr. 
Landon and his “lady,” then more ebyly, “ her 
ladyehip”—meaning Lady Stapleton, who 
was delighted at the honour—and the strange 
gentleman—" his lordship,” as someoue sug- 
gested. 

Mrs. Milton was daly honoured, bat Rip 
Armitage, who had worked so hard, was q2ite 
forgotten. The banners were waved proadly 
in the alr, the boys and girls formed them- 
selves Into an orderly procession, and singlog 
@ Christmas carol as they went,‘walked slowly 
to the gate. 

But the other side of the gate the procession 
broke up, and {ts a por ran shouting 
and laughing down the on their way to 
their different homes. Polly went to bed that 
night with a» bon-bon that /‘the Markia” bad 
given her under her pillow, I was much too 

ous to be eaten, and she meant to keep {6 all 
Ille long. e 

The dinner at the Pciory was,very late. Oujly 
Lord Belfeather and- Mr, Armitage were aeked to 
stay for it ; the rest went home to the R-ctory. 
Lord Bélfeather was very grave, bub ar 
Lady Stapleton’s instigation he told some of 
his adventures, and kep? the ball of conversation 
rol 


He was a thorough man of the world, and could 
keep hie feelings under control in society ; but 
every now and then,‘ whea Ralph’ addressed his 
hostees by her Christian name, he felt an almost 
irresistible desire to kick bim. His fear had 
grown Into certainty, and his hob young heart 
grew indignant, and hart, and sorry, as he 
watched and walted, 

Was {b for this he’ had “come back—come back 
so fall of hope and happiness? Was ib for this 
that he had tarned bia back on the fazcinatious 
of all the lovely women he had met abroad ; 
determined never to fi'rt again till he 
could lay bis heart ansciled at the feet of his 


ese ¢ 

Violet had seemed almost like a goddess to 
his excited fancyy because she was so far re- 
moved from the petty meaunesses, the empty 
pretences, the utter worldifness of other 
women who had condescended to pursue him {n 
society. -- 

His coronet had for several years been the 
longed-for prize of the Belgravian market for 
matrimony, and fi is no wonder that 
his standard for women grew low after « few 
seasons had passed, when he found that girls 
were ready to do anything ia order to catch 
him. 

He knew that if he had been a godless young 
sinner they would still have smiled on him, for 
when somebody started a ecanda! about him and 
a married woman, fo which he was entirely 
guiltless, bat which not a few on fret 
hearing 1b believed, not one, elther of the 
mothers or the daughters, turned the cold 
shoulder on him. 

When Violet appeared, serene in her ow» love- 
Mness, without deigning to make an effort to 
attract admiration; when she seemed not to be 
in the least flattered by his attentions, but rather 
more Inclined to keep him off than to draw 
him on, then he was ted and faecipated at 
ones, for he felb that his Ideal of true woman- 
hood was realised at last, 

“ Mre, Sartoris,” he sald, jast as they were 
about to rise from the table, “ my mother g*v? 
mea lot of commissions when she heard I was 
going to Paris. Would it bore you to come Into 
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the ooudolr presentiy, and let me show you one 
of them ¢” 

“Not in the least,” with a wistfal smile, for 
éi2 not she eee straight into his troubled heart, 
and gaces his motive! ‘Mr. Armitage, perhaps 
you will ercort Lady Stapleton to the drawing- 
room; and Auntie, I needn't ask you to excuse me 
for a moment 1” 

Lord Belfeather held open the door, and the 
two ladies passed out, Violet turning to the side 
to enter the boudoir, whilst her aunt went 
straight on, though ehe looked over her shoulder 
to give # friendly nod to thg young couple, with 
whom her sympathies were, Oh! if Violet 
would only throw over Ralph Armitage and 
accept the Marquis, they might have a tolerably 
heppy Christmas after sll! 

Ralph scowled os he saw Lord Belfeather 
qalesly step into the boudolr after his hostess 
and shut the door, 

” Was this the reward of bis sin!’’ he asked 
himseif, with intense bisterness, “ to have every 
man preferred before him ?” 

“Weil, Lord Bolfeather,” sald Violet, with a 
kindly emile ; ‘ fe lo anything pretty belonging to 
the Duchess which you bave to show me!” 

Without a word he fambled wf atl gmt and 
prodaced a stnall morocco case, with biae 
velvet and white satio—out of which he drew a 
golden beetle, studded with jewels, and laid 1) on 
her soft pink palm. 

“How lovely!” she exclaimed, In genuine 
er “What kind of beetle Is it meant 
for 1’ 

‘The scarabee. Taere le a legend that they 
live for centurles, and the Parisians sometimes 
use fo,” his voice growlpg hoarse, “as an 
emblem of friendship—~a friendship that will last 
for ever,” 

" And ao you got ib for your mother,” looking 
ab it almost tenderly. “ What a nice thought!” 

Daad ailence, whilst he stood opposite to her, 
his arm on the mantelsbelf, his head bent 
down, his eyes fixed on the toe of his boot, which 
a on the marble coping which did duty for a 
fender, 

Even though his heart was fall of love for her, 
he was in asmothered rage. What on earth had 
possessed her to throw herself away upon a 
felloy whom ehe used to hate—whom he coald 
swear she bated still? And what had possessed 
himself to keep away from England all this while, 
and leave her sogaarded?! On! if he had only 
come back when he wanted to, perhaps he might 
have prevented ft ! 

"It was not for my mother,” he sald, and his 
voloe wae still hasky—‘ When I bought fb, I 
meant [t for you. Oh, Mrs. Sartoris!" he sud- 
denly broke forth In a passfon of remonstrance, 
"why did you do it!” 

He saw her shaking as if a sudden wind 
had paesed over her, ss she answered very low, — 

“I don’t think you have « right to ask.” 

“Bat I have—I swear I have!” he cried, 
excitedly ; ' didn't you tell me yourself that you 
hated bim? Didn's I promise that he shouldn’t 
come near you?” ‘ 

The colour rushed into her face, 

"Thad forgotten, Of course you don’t under- 
stand, I must seem to you haif mad.” 

By a sudden moverhent he seized her hand, and 
looked up into her face imploringly, 

"STs it too late 1” 

** Yes, too late for anything but resignation,” 
her voice sinking. 

‘Resignation fs imposafble, when there is no 
tign from Heaven that ft fs necessary. Why— 
why on earth should you be thrown away? Oh! 
Mrs. Sartoris,” clasping her hand in both bis 
own, his good-looking face working with Intense 
emotion, “throw him over. He isn’t worthy to 
touch you—and make me the happiest of 
mortals |” : 

“Lord Belfeather, I'm sure you won’t ask me 
again if I tell you that itis impossible,” her voice 
very low and gentle. “ Bat I should beso sorry if 
rg nT ie be friends, You've been so very good 

me 

“Good, ©), by Heaven!” he gasped, as fi he 
tearcely knew whab he was sa a bo he 
ralved that emall white band to his Npsand kissed 





it paesionately. “I wish I had died somehow or 
other before I started home !” 
“Don'b eay that!” and ber lips trembled. 
“T couldn’s have spared one of my best friends.” 
** Prfends !” he said scornfally ; “ what is the 
good of friends? Cuvonld I save you a moment's 
sorrow, or shield you from anything, however 


‘ 

*' Yes!” putting her other hand gently over 
his, and looking into his sorrow stricken face 
with wistful eyes. ‘‘ You can eave me from the 
horror of loneliness which haunts me in the 
future.” 

“If I only ecu'd!” he said, bia face brighten- 
ing. ‘* Wonld you really let me come to you and 
be just as I used to be?” 

"Yes, why not? I feel old enough to be your 
mother, And now, let as come into the drawing- 
room,” rouslpg hereelf with an effort. 

“T couldn’s bs in the same room with him 
after this,’ he said, eheking bis head, ‘' Good- 
bye, Mrs, Sartorie, you know where -te find me,” 
his voice broke, then he stooped to kfas her band, 
and afterwards drew bimeeif up like a soldier 


under fire, and walked towards the door. 


“Your beetle! Yon’ve left is behind you,” 
she cried hastily, 

“That is to remind you of one most unim- 
portant friend.” With a low bow he left the 
room, and she stood looking st the closed door 
wich the jewelled scarabee {n her hand, and a 
sense of Infinite loss. 

He would never be the same again, and she 
knew how she would miss him. 


(7o be continued, ) 








Trers has recently been presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (US) a motive 
mask, a nécklace, sud victor’s wreath and bridal 
wreath, which were discovered some time ego at 
Olbia, an ancient colony of Miletia, in Scythia. 
At first it was thought that the gold crown was 
that of a king, bud an Inecripsion on it showa that 
it was of & priestess of Demeter. The work iz not 
in repous:é, bus app'iqeé, Upon the back of the 
necklace fa thet another word which efgnifies 
** belonging to Z-noklides.” Tals shows that the 
necklace and the crown belonged to two different 
persons, and not to one. The pendants of the 
glass amphore have all been fastened to the 
necklace, and it Is now complete. The bridal 
wreath is composed of leaves of oak, myrtle, and 
hawthorn made of ailver which has become 
cxidhed by long exposure to the earth. Detween 
the leaves are little buds of gold. The specimens 
are among the most perfect possessed by any 
museum Io the world. 

Soup and dry as the haman body sppears, 
water constitutes more than one-fourth of ite 
bulk, and all the functions of life are really 
carried op fp a water bath, and, although the 
sense of thirst may be trusted to call for a 
draught of water, when required, the fluid can 
be imbibed most advantageously for many 
reasons besides merely satistying . In the 
latter stage of digestion, when comminutlon of 
the mass le Incomplete, it fe much facilitated by 
& moderate draught of water, which disinte- 
o— and diseolves the contents cf the stomach, 

sting It for emulgence and preparing it for 
assimilation. The habit of drinking water fn 
moderate quantities between meals contributes 
to health, and indfégtes the fact. that those who 
visit healvh resorts for the purpose of imbibing 
the waters of Mineral springs might profit by 
staying at home and drinking more water and 
lesa whisky. Water Is the universal solvent of 
Nature, ond the chfef agent in all transforma- 
tlons of matter. When taken into an empty 
stomach, it soon begins to pass out throngh the 
tleeues by an osmotic process tuto the circulation 
to liquefy effete solids, whose excretion from 
the system is thus facilitated. Very few people 
think of the necessity of washing the Innide as 
well as the outalde of the body, and he who 
would be perfectly healthy should be as careful 
a” cleanliness of bis stomach as that of 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








TOWLES" "PILLS 


FEMALE Si 
QUICEKY CORRECT ALT, THRRGULARITIES, REVOVE ALL 








OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms so 

distressiy ump 80 
prevalent with the sex. Boxes,1/14 & 2/9 (contains three 
times the quantity), of all Chemists. « nt anywhere 


on receipt of 15 or 84 stamps, by EK. T. TOWLE & Co 
uflacturers, Dryden &t., Nottingham, , 
Beware of Imitations. injurious and-worthlees 
















HAVE YOU TRIED 
KEATING'S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH 75 






ANY DOCTOR WILL TELL you “there is 
Bo betier Cough Medicine.”"—One gives 
relief: if you suffer from cough try them d 
but once’ they will cure. and they will 
not ‘njure your health: an increasing sale rf 
of over 80 years is a certain test of their : 





value. Sold in 18)¢ ting. 
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DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED IN CANADA 
For villages, towns, cities, and in the country dis 
tricts. Advice may be obtained in the United Kingdom 
from Government Agents and in Canada from Govern- 
ment Agents. Ladies’ Committees are also formed in 





many places in Canada. Apply for pamphicts and all 
information, supplied giatie and post free, to the High 
Commissioner for Canada, 17, Victoria Street, London 


8.W.; or to the Allan, Dominion and Elder 1 mpster 
Steamship Oo.’s, or their local Agents, or the Canadian 
Pacific Ratlway Company. 





EXQUISITE MODELS. PERFECT FIT. GUARANTEED WEAR. 
pn THE 


Ss Pe = 
ke ey : x & 
‘eel iq DIAGONAL 
Sak’ SEAM CORSETS. 
ce } Wili not eplit S oo Bene 
me : a SPM, or tem in the ica. 
o] me } Made in White, Black, 
7 ey and ali the Fashionable 
Colours and Shades in 
Italian Cloth, Setin, and 
Contil 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 
7/ll per pair and up 
wards 
THREE GOLD MEDALS 
Bold by all the princtpal 
Drape. s and Ladies 
oak... 
In Berlin, {f the stalroase of a tenement house 
fs kept dirty the Fue Brigade ie sent to cleanse it, 
and the landlord has to psy the cost, If the 
tenement fs kept dirty It has to be vacated while 
belog cleansed bya similar process, Our san!- 
tary well-being would certainly be promoted in 
no small degree were similar drastic steps taken, 
Ins Paris they are seriously discussing a acheme 
for taxing cats, on the ground that stray and an- 
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desirable pussies play havoc withemaligame and | 


birds, There ts, however, a much greater reason 
why some kind of check should be laid on the 
superfluous cat, and that Is that it is a means 
of e disease. Farthermore, it fs ornel 
and dietressing to have starving and homeless 
creatures prowling about, 
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FACETIA, 


“IT unpsrstanp that the story that you filled 
your coaibin in the summer fs untrue.” “ Yas; 
there’s nothing fo ft.” 


Coantes: “Miss Splodle has pretty teeth, 
hasn't she!” Mande (epltefally): ‘‘ Yes, and 
quite Inexpenaive ones, too,” 

‘* You haven’s bonght that hat for me.” ‘TI 
know in; Pam waiting.” ‘ What for?” “ For 
your head to resume {ts normal efz>.” 

Mes Hoon: "What is the else of China’s 
standing army?” Mr. Hoon: * China has no 
standing army ; {bt is continually on the ran,” 

Bopstes: “What does this author mean by 
saying ohas the hero had ‘ well-carved ’ features?” 
Dobbies: ‘* Perheps he shaved himeelf.” 

Sue (concludiug sympathetically): “But I 
will be a elster to you.” He: "All right; here 
are two battons thav I wish you would sew on 
for me,” 

Brown : "How did Smith manage to secure 
the nomination! He haa no polltical ixflaence, 
hashef” Jones: “Nv; bub he’s slmply rolling 
io effiaence.” 

Jouxson: “Do you have any trouble with 
your new servant girl?’ Wilson: “ Not a bit.” 
“'How do yon manege!” ‘We don’t; she 
manages.” 

*'Doxsn’t Mra, Cradahaw look hideous fn her 
bathiog snio?” ‘' Yes, her husband deserves a 
lob -of credit for not draggiog her under and 
leaving her there.” = 

Sue: “Tike this picture with the glass over 
{t much batter than the others.” Artist (much 
gratified): ‘‘Indeed!” Sue: “ Yee—you can 
see yourself In ih ao nicely.” 

‘*Dip you do nothing to resuscitate the body!” 
was asked of a witness at a coroner’s inquest, 
"Yes, sir; we searched the pockets,” was the 
reply. 

Cartan: “ What Is strategy In war! Give 
mean imstaace.” Sergeant: ** Well, strategy Is 
when you don’t let the enemy discover you are 
out of ammunition, but keep right on firing.” 

Grorce: "Teaw you coming from the con- 
servatory with Miss Goldie, Rather handeome 

rl, but too reserved to me.” Thomas: “' Yea, 
"ve jast reserved her for life,” 

“ Humpa!" remarked ‘a young man; “‘my 
cigar has gone ont.” ‘Well, that settles {t,” 
ceplied hie friend ; “I was wonderlog which of 
as {t would be—myself or the cigar!” 

*'On, David, Me. Jones ts a somnambulist, 
and last night he god up in hie sleep and milked 
his cow.” “Gracious, Is that sof I wich he 
would stray over here, and cat our grass !”’ 

Ferpy ; “ Her father is trying to stave off the 
epgagement.” Algy: ‘'He has a barrel of 
money, I suppose?” Fordy: “ Yes, and 
imagines I want to take the staves off the 
barre}.” 

Me Kaworr: ‘'I wish you wouldn't Interrupt 
me csvery time [ try to say something. Do 
I ever break in when you are talking?" Mrs, 
Kawdle: “No, you wretch! You go to 
sisep.” 

Tom: “ How do you know that De Vere {s not 
ia love wich Mabel Sweetbriart” Jack: “ Bs- 
esuse I hesrd him tell her the other evening 
when they came from churcb;that he knew of a 
short cut home,” 

*' Waar ie an optimist 1” asked the youth, who 
would fain become wise, “ An optimist,” answered 
the man who has become wise ab a sacrifice of 
auilabliifty, ** is a man who, having no coal bills or 
other household expenses himself, takes ft for 
granted that everybody can be jast as light- 
hearted as he fe,’ 

"I never heard of such tyranny!” exclaimed 
the Travevsal patriot, “I won't submit to fb for 
& momen? longer. I will resist to the last , 
“* Whom will you resist?” sharply inquired his 
wife, who had caught only the last few words, 
“Qh, nod you, my dear! I was only talking 
about the commandment.” 





Eoiru (to Echel who has jast retarned from 
Earope): “Ob, Eshel, were you seasick?” 
Evhel: ‘‘Seasick! Why, Eiith, I went dowa 
into the state-room and sat down on my best hat 
—aud I didn’t care.” 


"Hows this! You're already advertising 
again a dog lost, That’s the third dog you've 
lost ia a» month!” ‘Oh, it’s just my luck! 
Since my daughter has been taking sioging 
lessons I can’s keep an animal in the place.” 

"Do you think it will take, doctor?” asked 
the fair young bud who was being vaccinated. 
Weil,” replied the gallant doctor, "if {0 dosen’t 
take on such @ pretty arm ae that, I'll bave no 
respect for vaccine hereafter,” 

‘Now, Joho,” she began, with set ilps, ‘' I 
must have ten pounds to-day.” “All right,” 
said John, prompt!y—“ here it fs." ‘* Goodness, 
John,” she exclaimed, paling vislbiy, “What's 
the mattet? Aren’t you well?” 

“Don't you get tired,” sald the talkative 
customer, ‘standing there hour by hour froning 
one atiff bosomed shirt after the other?” ‘ No,” 
answered the Cainese laundryman, ‘It rests me 
to think I don’s have to wear them.” 

THE young man, leading a dog bya string, 
lounged up to the ticket-office of a railway station 
and inquired: “* Mast [—aw—take a ticket fora 
puppy?” “No; you can travel as an 
passenger,” wae the reply. 

* Papa, will you buy me a dram?” pleaded 
Tommy. “Ah, but, my boy, you would disturb 
me very much with it if I did.” *’ No, I wouldn't, 
paps. Really, I wouldn't, I'd only dram when 
you were asleep.” 

Tue Patmist: “ Tals line fa your band {ndl.- 
cates that you have a very brilliant future 
sheadof you.” Simpkins: “Isthateo?” The 
Palmist: “Yes; but this other line lodicates 
that you are too slow to ever catch up 
with it.” 

Fatuer ix raw: “ When I gave you the hand 
of my daughter, [ didn’t think that you would 
be entirely dependent upon me.” Son-in-law: 
"Yes, and I hoped too that you'd give us 
enough so that we'd be able to live indepen- 
dently.” ; 

“Wuar are you looking so glam about ?” "Ob, 
my fiancée has changed her mind.” " Stlil worry- 
ing over that? It was fully a month sgo 
since you told me ehe had broken off the engage- 
ment.” “Oh, it’s been on and off again twice 
since then,” 

Mrs Vay Rivers: *'You are looking rather 
pale this morning, Marfan, Why don’t you go 
for a two-mile walk and get a Ifttle colour?” 
Marian: “It fs not necessary to walk two 
miles for it, ma, Taere fs a drugglst in the 
next street,” 

“Can dogs find thelr way home from a long 
Gfstauce!” asks a paper. Ivs according to the 
dog. If tv's one you want to get rid of, he can 
find his way back from Australia ; {f it’s a good 
cue, he’s apt to get lost if he goes round the 
corner, 

Mistress: “' Beldget, have you cracked those 
nute for the dessert I want to make?” Bridgot : 
“Yie, me’am; all bot them big walnute, an’ 
{t'll take stronger jaws than mine to manage 
them ; but I got troo wid de others all rolght, 
ma'am.” 

"* You are the firat girl T ever loved,” he whis- 
pered. Looking into ihe deptha of her eyes, he 
saw that she belisved him. “Housework ie the best 
form of exercise for women,” he now exclaimed, 
for he was reeclved to test her trust In him to 
the ntmost. 

Jupce: ‘It is remarkable that you, a weak 
woman, could sefzs the burglar, who ‘ie so 

and strong, and beat him, and finally hold him a 
prisoner !’’ Witness: ‘ You see, your honour, 
I thought ib was my busband coming home 
late ” x 


*' Don't you feel sorry for « bird In a gilded 
cage?” inquired the sentimentalist. “No, I 
don’t,” answered the shori-hatred man. “A bird 
In a gilded cage fs about the only creatare In the 
animal kingdom that gets its rent, beat, light, 
food, and janitor service without Ite costing 





# 


a cent of money or a stroke of work.” 


Ong hot summer day an Irishman was digging 
& large hole in a field, The landlord, who wa: 
taking a strol! over the farm, came up to Pat, and 
asked him what he was deing. ‘‘Oaly digzing 5 
hole, efr,” sald Pat. ‘And what are you going 
to do with all the earth you are digging out!” 
inquired the landlord, Pat scratched his head 
for a miaute, ' Dad, slr,” he eald, I think I); 
dig « hole big enough to hold it all.” 


‘Is alry letter here fer me?” “ Who's you” 
“Tm Bill.” ‘Au’ who's Bill?” ‘Fer the lan’ sake, 
don’t you kaow me? I'm Bill that married Susan, 
that married Tom, that died last harvest, when 
cotton wasn’t fetchia’ enough ter pay fer the 
pickin’, an’ ol’ Jones shot a nigger fer stealin’ of » 
mule that wuz lame {n one leg sn’ foundered in 
ali four; an’ ef you hain’s got no letter fer mo, 
gimme a postal card,” 


Repucep Crecomstances,—Little Girl: “Please 
give me a penny, ma'am. Mother fa dead, and 
my father can’t go cut ab olght any more by the 
doctor’s orders, and so can’t earn any money,” 
Benevolent Passer-by: ‘‘Cau't go out at night! 
Why, what's your father’s business?” Little 
Girl: “ He's a burglar, ma’am ; and before he 
was lald up with bronchitis we used to live 
beautifally |” 


Counsex (examining witness): “You aay you 
saw the shots fired!’ Witness: * Yer, eir.” 
‘' How near were you to the scene of the aff-ay!” 
" When the first shot was fired I was about ten 
feet from the shooter.” *' Ten feet, Well, now, 
tell the Court where you were when the second 
shot was fired!” ‘*I didn’t measure the dis- 
tance.” ‘Speaking spproximately, how far 
should you say?” ‘Well, I should thiok that 
it would be avons halt « mile,” 

Ax Irishman entered a country fon and called 
for a glass of the beat Irish whisky. Aver being 
supplied, he drank {t and was about to walk ou}, 
when the following conversation took place: 
Landlord; “ Here, sir, you haven’t paid for that 
whisky you ordered.” [rishman: ‘ What’s that 
you ssy?” “TI said you haven't pald for that 
whisky you ordered.” “Did you pay for it'” 
“Ot coureeI did.” " Well, thin, whav’s the good 
of both of us psylog for ih? Ib 'ad be waste of 
money.” 





— 





Emigration TO Canapa ~The great Dominion 
of Canada, with an area nearly as large as Europe, 
has a population which does nob exceed that of 
the City of London. Jt is no wonder, therefore, 
that our fellow subjects in the Dominion should 
invite those who are looking out for fresh fields 
and pastures new to go over and help them to 
develop the immenee resources with which the 
country has been endowed. It possesses a climate 
which, while hotter In summer and colder [s 
winter than our own, is yet admirably adapted 
to rafse all the products of the temperate zone. 
Its beef, mutton, bacon and eggs are well known 
In the Ualted Kingdom. Toe same remark 
applies to its wheat and other grains, Ite flour, and 
to Ite butter and cheese. No better proof of {te 
climate he to be eee than fn the soueee 8 spelen, 
pears, and ot) ruits, even grapes and peaches, 
that can be readily purchased fn the leading 
tralterers’ shops at this season of the year. The 
sgricultaral Industry enjoys the paternal care of 
the Governmens, and by the provision of cold 
storage accommodation, by improvements fo rall 
ways and canale, and by subsidizing luce of 
steamer?, new markets have been made avaliable 
for the prodacts of the couutry, Bat fb ls not 
only ia agriculture that the uew eettler may fiad 
au outlet for bis capital and energies, The Do- 
miaion has great wealth fn {te mines, its forests, 
ite fisheries, and {ts manufactures, and those who 
know the country state that it Iz the best field 
for an intending emigrant that fs now to be found. 
The advertisement of the Canadian Government 
appears in another colamn, and we lavite those 
who are Interested fn these subjects, and In emi- 
gration matters, to write to the High Comm!c- 
sioner for Canada, 17, Victorla Street, London, 
8.W., who will be glad to supply any informa- 





tion, elther by letter, or personally, that may be 
desired, 2 
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SOCIETY. 


Tuere have been 201 Italian Popes, only one 
Eoglish, one Dutch, one Swiss, one Portuguese, 


A Frexcnwoman makes her toilet at night as 
carefally as if she were golog to a reception instead 
of to bed, Whether she be old or young, a well- 
bred danghter of France brushes and arranges 
her hair, cleans her teeth, rinses her mouth with 
some pleasant antleeptic wash, dus a beribboned 
and lace-frilled nigsjdress, and prepares herself 
for sleep with the care and deliberation of a 
girl attiring hereelf'for her first ball. 


Tux Kiog of Portugal is a talented artist, and 
spends @ great deal of his leleure time in making 
studies of famiilar scenes along the coast or in 
studies of the ocean. His favourite medium fs 
pastel. In the Portuguese section of fine arta In 
the Parie Fair, the international jury in fine arts 
who were to award the prizes were surprised to 
find an Important picture signed with the name 
of Don Oarloa I, They heeloated considerably as 
to whether they ehould treat the artist as King, 
and so leave him outelde the competition, bat 
finally decided that, in the circumstances, he 
would be bevter pleased {f he were classed among 
the artiste, and, seeing the talent shown, they 
awarded him a silver medal of the second class. 
The picture fs a marine subject in pastel, called 
“The Tanvy Fisheries in Algarve.” 


Movrniva has been the subject of great changes 
during the Victorian era, and more particularly, 
perbsps, during the past fifteen or twenty years, 
The tendency has been all in the direction of 
siraplicity, Crape has had its day, to a very 
greatextent. Those who have watched the evo- 
lution of mourning <ffirm that the fact that fb 
required speclally-trained hands to work crape 
was found an inconvenience by the private dress- 
maker, and that the use of the material was, 
accordingly, deprecated by them, Be that as ft 
may, there is much leas crape in use to-day. 
Mourning fe generally neither so “ deep ” nor so 
cumbersome, and {it ie not worn for the same 
length of time as formerly. Farther, mourning 
ia now accommodated tothe prevailing fashion, 
of dress and to the occasion, A quarter of a 
century ago this was not the care. was & 
fixed style of mourning, which was scrapulously 
observed, with practically no variation, what- 
ever the relationship of the mourner to the 
deceased. Now there are degrees, and there 
{fs usually @ rapid passing from black to colours, 
and less Incljaation to use half-mournivg or 
slight mourning. 


THe mausoleum of the Saxe-Welmar family, 
in which the late Grand Dake Karl Alexander 
was laid to rest, possesses pecaliar interest, and 
is regarded as a most sacred spod by every 
otic Garman. Tae butidiog stands In a 
position fo the cemetery, and resem- 
bles the famous edifice in Charlottenburg. In 
the vestibule two marble angels guard the en- 
trance to the interfor. Opposite this door stands 
an altar, above which fsa large cross, a gift from 
the late Kalserio Auguste, who was the Grand. 


Dake’s eldest sister. Jast {a front of the altar | 


{sa rafled space, through which the ecflias are 
lowered {Into the vault below. Elaborate 


August. In a second vault, and separated from the 
first by an iron lattice gate, are the remains of the 
Grand Dachess Maria Panlowna, mother of the 
Grand Dake Karl Alexander and the Kafserin 
Augusta, who died in 1859. Bat the extraordinary 
interest of this quiet resting-place lies in the fact 
that not alone the members of the Sexe-Welmar 
Grand Dacal Family repose there. Jmmediately 
within the vault, and at the foot of the steps, 
are two eargopbagi which are alwayssc smothered 
to wreaths as to be barely vielble, “ Schiller” and 
“Goethe” are ihe Immortal names inscribed 
Upon them, and there is scarcely room for all 
the oe a & gratefal ewe pes 
on memory © these two princes - 
dom of genfus; wi bs 





STATISTICS, 


ONE HUNDRED English houses hold 532 people 
on an average, 

Sitver is, bulk for bulk, ten times as heavy as 
water. Gold is nineteen times as heavy, 

THE woges of Great Britain’s 79,000 cabinet- 
makers reach £4 600,000 a year. 

Tue rural death-rate in Eogiand {fs sfxteen In 
every 1,000 ; In towns is is elghteen, 

Woon ylelds one-fourth the heat of coal, char- 
coal about the same heat as coal, 

Great Britain had 2,000,000 horses in 1850, 
nearly 150,000 more than ab present, 





GEMS. 


Ir you wish to be agreeable in soclety you must 
consent to be taught many things which you 
know already. 

Ir is the compensation of the humble that the 
fountain of their blood is made sweet by denial, 
swift by plain fare, and strong by living close to 
Nature’s heart, 

He who is everybody’s friend is generally 
nobody's. ‘T'ne character which can shape itself 
to fis in every niche {fs like an indlarnbber ball, 
too malleable to stay long anywhere or have 
mach inside except alr. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Goop Prain Stew.—Take about 2 1b. of scrag 
or neck of mutton, divide it Into ten pleces, lay 
them in the pan; cut eight large potatoes and 
four onfone In slices; season wiih one tea- 
spoonfal and a half of pepper and three of sald; 
cover sll with water ; pat io into a slow oven for 
two hourr, then stir it up well, and dish up In 
deep dishes, If you adda little more water at 
the commencement, you can take ont when halt 
done » nice cup of broth, 

Goop Bssr Tza —Take two pounds of lean 
beef, cut or chop {t very fine, put It fn a jar, 
pour on ft half a pint of cold water, add one or 
two cloves, and five or six grains of salt; tle a 
cloth or calico over the jar, place it In a sauce- 
pan of cold water, sufficient to reach to nearly 
the top of the jar, let fv boll gently fcr two 
hours, When cold take off every particle of 
fat. This makes almost beef essence; more 
water can be put if not required ao very strong. 

German Potators,—Select a nice large potato 
or two, and see that it fs one that can sit 
steadily, Wash and scrub fb very well—a brush 
helps, but make it clean, don’t pare I, Onda 
slice from the top and pat it aside. Now scoop 
a hole from the middle. Scoop ib svenly, 
leaving plenty of potato all round, Pat Into 
sia bates Seip sespenees, svptece the I, and putit 
in a moderate oven fois ready. The potato 
and sausage cook in abont the same time, from 
half an hour to three-quarters, according to the 
heat of the oven. 

Friep Harsct on Harisvr Curiats.—Ged a 

halibut ; there may be about 1 Ib, io the 
Tt fe better to cut ft across at the bone, 
making two slices of it, Take out the 
a Hotle flour all over ft; just pat 
so as to make [t nice and dry, 
before you flour ft, as it 
washed. Now beat up sn 
catlete in it. Then have 
bs in o paper, Pat fn 
one end toss the crumbs 
them smooth. Now put 
tablespocn of lard or good 
smokes a little put In the 
a ae gear colour = 
sald pepper mey 
season the fish. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Every English parish with a population ever 
300 fs obliged to elect a parish council, 


A HUNDRED yards has been covered on skates {n 
nine seconds, againat ten seconds on foot, 


TuE friction of steel on Ice fe exactly half that 
of Ice on ice, and one-tenth that of steel on steel, 


Norway, Servia, Greece, and Balgarla are the 
only European nations which have but one House 
of Parllament, 


Lonpon is the only town fn Eogland which has 
nob control of ite own police. They are all, 
except those of the Clty, under the direct contro} 
of the Home Secretary, 


EncLanpd and her colonies grow enough 
potatoes for eleven and a-half months of Britieh 
consumption, 


TwENTy-six thousand three hundred and 
twelve British subjects are evgaged In bruwing, 
and jaet half that number in the book trade. 


Cayton fs the home of the largesb spider in the 
world, This web-spluning monster lives in ths 
most mountainous districte of that rugged island, 
and places hie uet, messuring from 5 fv. to 10 ft. 
jo — across the chasms and fissures in 
roc 


PEOPLE marvel at the mechaniem of the human 
body, with its 422 bones and 60 arteries Bab 
man fe simple in this respect compared with the 
carp. That remarkable fizh movs vo fewer than 
4386 bones and muscles every timed breathes. 
Io has 4,320 velos, to say nothing of ite 99 
muscles, 


THE average produce of wheat to the secre in 
England fs 24 bushelr, In Middlesex, owing 
principally to the facility of procuring manare 
from London, the average fs 40 bushels to the 
acre ; and {t has been known toreach éven 65 
bushels to the acre. For every 12 bushels of 
wheat, one load, containing 36 botries or trurses, 
of straw will be obtained, the weighs of which Is 
114 cwts, or 1288 lbs, The aversge produce of 
barley to the acre is from 24 to 32 bushels. 


In excavating for the dralnege syttem which fe 
being Installed in the olty of Mexico, a number of 
articies were found which belovged toa period 
previous to the invasion of Cortez. Some of the 
articles found were golden ornamente with which 
the Aztec gods were decorated. On the extension of 
the Mexican Central Railway, workmen eng ont 
50,000 dols, in gold and ailver coine, the G.vern~- 
ment and the workmen sharing equally ander the 
old law of treasure trove, 


Tue “ vew rejuvenator” whick fis eald to have 
worked wonders on an sged Amerian isnot new,”” 
and to call it a“ rejavenator* is not quite correct, 
It is the invention of a Fremch doctor, and It 
differs but little from-a number of syrups 
composed of phosphates which are prescribed for 
the same purposer, Pore glycerophosphate of 
Mme Is administered, nov sodium, in ordinary cases 
of, nervous depression ; and In bed cases a mixture 
containing glycerophosphates of Mme, sodium, 
potash, magesinm, and trop, together with nox 
vomlca (strychnine), malifoe, pepsine, kola nub, 
and syrup of cherriez, This bas a strangely 
familiar look. In very bad caces this doctor gives 
metallic magnesium, glycerophosphate of lime, 
and figoride of lime and lastly, he uses giycero, 
ee sodium by hy poder micInjection, which 

says fg & moad powerfal reconstituent, These 
methods were used as far back aos 1894 Ab thad 
time what was known as the Broewn-8éqnard 
treatment was fn vogue, The «ffcts of this 
treatment were variable, and {» fs the Inventor's 
opinion that whatever good reau)ted from It waedue 
totheglycero phosphate the Séquarisn liquid con- 
tained, Phosphatic syrnps serve, more or jess, in the 
ontrition of nervous tieue, and thus help the 
nerves to discharge their functions. In comblue- 
tion with iron and strychnine their « fect ie more 
generol. There fs little elke to te sald abont 
them. The‘ new rejuvenator”’ resembles many 
syrups-now fn use. 
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= ~ OREM a, 
Bans.—Pound together in mortar onl pate ARTAR.—First rub with a of clean flannel 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Y. R.—You must comply with the requirements of 
the local authorities. 


M. A. B.—It wonld be porfeotly legal if there was no 
fraudulent intention. oe 


Jravousy.—It is not necessary if the will is properly 
drawn, signed and attested. 


Many.—There is nothing that will clean the article 
you mention that we are aware of. 


Coz —It is legal everywhere in the United Kingdom 
for both first and second cousins to marry. 


Jocs.—In the contingency you mention you would 
still have to comply with the terms of the agreement, 

Patmist.—You can tell what is your of 
people's character, but you must not foretell future. 


Trisvtation.—Widow is not entitled to any allow- 
ance from Government, but might get assistance from 
War Fund. 

RrovtaR Reapes.—If the father attends with the 


mother and gives consent, the child can be registered 
in his name. 


Axxiovus.—You are responsible for the maintenance 
of the two children. You had better come to some 
arrangement, 

Iqsonayt.—The birth must be within 
twenty-one days, by mother, or head of house in which 
birth took place, 


een capes me is cmon to ra ue 
re) tion ive services without! 
Green to fection = 


W. D.-—A marriage cancels all pr wills the 
man dies intestate, which means coping ot pon 
perty goes to his wife, - 

Desperate Loven.—Try what can be done by a little 
patience, In the state of affairs described, to propose 
would be only to court refusal, 

Aneaiz.--Any artists’ colourman will supply you 
with prepared eanvas and oll! colours cheaper and better 
than you can make them yourself. 


Amxoren.—The only way we know of by which 
vulgar people can be taught gocd manners fs by setting 
them an example in correct behaviour. 


Locamia ~Lucania and Campenia were not used to 
convey troope to South Africa, but the Umbria of the 
Canard Line was, we think, used as 5 transport. 


Impranusper.—If the gle> has worn cff your 
indisrabber coat, it ls past wear and remedy; to repair 
{t would cost more than the price of a new garment, 


AmaTrun.—An casy way of cleaning lamp chimneys 
is to hold them in the steam from a boiling kettle, rub 
them dry with a cloth and polish with soft newapaper. 

A. 8. C.—A will dictated by the testator to a clerk, 
maerked with testator’s cross, and signed by two 
credible witnesses, who see the cross put on, fs legal 
aod binding. 


TaovusLey Mornar.—As the young fellow said he was 
eighteen years of age, and looked it, the authorities 
will not, now that his true age is known, allow him to 
leave the service. 


Bopurs.—A harmless wash’ flaid is made of equal 
parts of ammonia and turpentine. Two ta! als 
ef this should be added to the water in which the 
clothes are boiled. 


M. B. 8.—It should be placed on the dish so as to 
have the thickest flesby aide uppermost, cut across the 
middle of this to the bone, and continue cutting slices 
from both sides of the first cut. 


Mavox.—Stains on brass will generally yield to 
parafin or bath brick. If they are unusually obstinate 
ty rubbiog them with « Httle salt and vinegar, and 
polish afterwards with dry brick. 


ypper kettles and other articles may be 
successfully cleaned by rubbing them with half a lemon 
dipped in salt. When empty they should be rinsed in 
clean water and polished with a soft cloth, 


Excogr Sisrxer.—In carrying a baby always remember 
that for the ficstfew months after birth the epine is 
eoft and will bend by Se wer ge therefore in carrying a 
young child support back carefully or the spine is 
likely to be injured. 


Auzition.--Your first duty i# to your employer. 
When you have done your work, the rest of your time 
is your own, and if genius, or ever talent, in the direc- 
tion you name prompts you, as it should, you will have 
plenty of time to stady. 


Our oy Worx. —Not aware of any way in which 
situation can be oBtained except by either writing to 
firme offering services, sending at the same time copies 
of certificates of fitmess, or watching for advortised 
situations and applying then. : 


Syairra.—The usual way ie to pour water through, 
and of course the sooner it is done the better. Phe 
*‘stain” you speak of is probably largely owing to dust, 
bat without personal inspection we cannot give you 
eoy further advice on the matter. 

M. D.—No man can be M.B. who ia not alao OhB, 
and no one can be M.D. or C.M. who is not both MB. 
aud Oh B. M.D. and C.M. (Master of Chirurgery or 
Surgeon) are really equalin merit, but they represent 


Pouur.-~C 


sitog other different branches of medical sctence, 
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hard-boiled yolk of oe ie Sees 
rubbed in atter will some 
which ordinary cold-cream takes no effect. 
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into the fabric, making 
leaving it free to ventilation. 
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little fine soap can be used, but only just enough 
the work ; scap be em: 
on very rare d ammonia never. 


HEARYIS-EASE. 
I witt go to the green woods, and find what I 
lost there 


And so ehall rest come to me again, 
find ray heart's- 


Here deep in the thicket—where red Ips closed 


over, 

And the world slipping rway from me 
And 1 saw not the trees — 

Only the blue eyes smiling before me 

Oaly love's Heaven» sweetest and fleetest— 
Here, lost 1 heart’s-case. 


And where shall I find it, is tt lost furever ? 
Nay—here, hidden lowly far under the leaves 
OTR ay cad cine tip ad doe hall slate 
In one way one —an deep over 
And one wakens never to longing or pain 
Here—under these trees— 
So find I—beart’s cace. 
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A wineglasaful is a dose, and should be taken 
soverel wneruings following, about half an hour fore 
breakfast. 


D. P. §.—Sulphate of fron, five grains ; pe 
meee, cleves-erachms ; of 


he gives ble uated to ft. 1 o 
ex: he > 
a ant gh y his crave 
white vinegur = twenty-four hours ; 
teaspoonful of the ifquid taken in a little wa 
datly an hour before a meal, or whore there 
for drink, will at once put it away. 
Gtxasr.—Dip the stained calico into boilin; 
let it remain in the water fora few minu 
strain the portion over a cup or 
while still bot and moist rab in powdered 
rubbing outside and well all over the stain 
more boiling water through and rub on more 
acid and rinse tho iy; neovssary. 


; Tepeat, if 

fabric, but it is polsonous ; 
cat cova, bo cuaaiah tush do toh tenwe tbbeoe 
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Hestsr.—Gather the flowers on a very dry day, 
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:| FRY’S....... COCOA | | 
. = Pe Concentrated ee 


am | 275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 3 
N-B.—Asx speomlty fon “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED.” 
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Suntan Soap 


Adds 


Comfort in the Work to Cleanliness in the Linen, ' 


Deducts 


the Cares of Washing Day from the Housewife’s bein life. 


xX Multiplies 


by two the Life of the articles washed, 


Divides 
by two the Hours of labour, 


Manufactured by 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, Soapmakers to the Queen, PORT SUNLIGHT, Cheshire. 


F. CHARLES REIN & SON, 


Sole Inventors and Makers of the World- Renowned 


RURAL INSTRUMENTS. 


“Nine Prize Medals. 
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VERBENA SE 


TO BE HAD ONLY AT THE 


PARADISE: FOR THE DEAF, 
108 & 108a, Strand, London. 


Bottles y 
Sold 

| Everywhere, | WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 
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\ {he Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, U oF ee OR @ ae fl 
 Blotches, Eczema, Aone, Disfigure- 
‘sents. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth 


a onagern ee | ps e ’e k t t’s 
PEPPER'S i =r Blue. 


SAT BODILY STRENGTHI 
GREAT N NERVE STRENGTH | | 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTE | \ : 
fh 








Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hystena, Nervous Complaints, &o. 
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